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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


a a 
BQOARD.—Two young men (Friends) would like to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION secure board in a Friend's family, within reasonable dis - 


tance of 13th and Spring Garden. 
(LIMITED.) F. J. A., office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


generates elite iste a 
JBYUANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. ? 
ANTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Mary W. BONSALL, 3222 Woodland Ave., 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


JANTED.—A boy between 16 and 17 as appren- 
tice at the printing business. Must have a good education, 
and especially must write well and read manuscript readily. 
$3.00 per week first year. Friends’ Printing House, Sixth and 
Arch (Knickerbocker Building). . 


A GENTLEMAN (a Friend) of several years’ ex- 


perience desires a good position as Principal or Assistant in 
a school for the coming year. Address “ A,"’ Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer Office. 





TERMS.—PAaYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
25 each. 
Qnecopy, oneyear, . - $2.50 | Scopies, one year, $2. 
Single numbers, . - 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DrarFts, or 
Post-Orrice MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 








CONTENTS OF THIS ISSYE. 


Porm: Duty AND INCLINATION. . . J . 145 
REASON, RELIGION, AND REVELATION, ‘ , ° ° - 14 





Prison REFoRM: ESSAY BEFORE THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION, 146 
THE FREEDMEN’S NEED, ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ . ; . 148 
KNOWLEDGE AT First HAND, . ° ‘ . ° . - 149 


‘ 'ANTED.—A companionable woman, who will be 





RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES, . . . «. « « « « 150 treated as a member of the family, to take charge of light 
cooking in a family of four, no rough work included. Please do 
epepppeme MOM,» 2 ee lle elle MO apply unless the very best reference can be given. Address 
EDITORIAL: B. this office. 
Old and New Faiths, se e ° ° ° . - 152 
Manmuaces AND DEATHS, . . =. =. wwe 18 LECTURES FOR FRIENDS LIBRARY. 
Farenne: N order to bring the Friends’ Library, Race street above 
News OF FRIENDS: 15th street, Philadelphia, more prominently before the 
Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting, . . . . ~ 153 | members of our Society, and also to increase its funds, ar- 
Pelham Half-Year Meeting, . . . . . #=« +. 154 | rangements have been made for the delivery of a 
0 ES COURSE OF THREE POPULAR LECTURES, 
COMMUNICATIONS : IN THE LIBRARY ROOM, 
Publications of U. 8. Government, . . . . - 155 DURING THIRD AND FOURTH MONTHS ; 
From a Nebraska Friend, ° ° ° ° ° . 155 . 
——— the lecturers being Prof. Wm. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore; 
Response to the Request for Funds, . . . . ~. 155 | Prof, Angelo Heilprin, Curator in charge Academy Natural 
SWARTHMORE NOTEs, ; 155 | Sciences, eee and Prof. Benjamin Sharp, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
ORTHODOX FRIEN ee ee ee 
an The course tickets have been placed at 60 cents each, or 
Portry ; After the Rain ; ‘‘ Let no Man take thy Crown,” 156 | 95 cents for a single admission. “s 
GERMAN EMIGRATION TO THE AMERICAN COLONIES, . . 157 The object of the enterprise, the known ability of the’ 
EARTHQUAKESIN NORTH AMERICA, . . . . .  . 158 | lecturers, and the low price of admission should insure ‘not 


only a large sale of tickets, but also a full attendance at 
each lecture. 


Tickets and Programmes may be had from Anna B. Car- 


THE THREE PERIODS OF LINCOLN’s LIFE, . 
INTEREST IN StTuDy, 


’ ° ° - 160 


Tue 8t, Emo's Light aT SANDY Hook, 


v | rall, Librarian, or of any member of the Committee of 
NEWs AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . oo. ee y | Management ae at prae Book Store, 1500 Race street. 
/ . RAYMOND ROBERTS 
CuRRENTEVENTS,. 2... ww Uw le lw ARTHUR Beanoeuzy,' {Lecture Committee. 
eee oe, vi Susan ROBERTS. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, See w~* Fertili- 
zers. Rem ued. 43 and 
2045 Market St., Wiledelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

great interest to every utilitarian 
§ to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
' 1am in communication with all 
’ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 






























To SuPERINTENDENTS OF First-pay SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 

The Frrenps’ Boox AssociaTIon, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


























FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 












THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGG, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 














— Ss 
Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10, 00 per 

10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest 

vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first et 

until the end of second year. For full information write or 

to GRIEsT & Moore, Ellis, Ket 

















GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MortGage 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION 
4 a - -EC N OF 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY, Run AND 


‘ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 


CARPETS. @&@ 


My selection of carpets for this season includes 4 
special line of ingrains of. Lowell and other best 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NoRTH SECOND Sr., Pama, 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL q 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@°When our readers answer an adver. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@u 








A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry B.ocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
. In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound, 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


432 St. JoHn STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 oS Yoon G TEOSER, Wo aves 


Coteat Novelties finest stan 
ent sizesand ee —— | all. We ole sno mona ae on: 
OU8 PLANTS mail or express to 


3 70 12 S10 12 PLANTS i. $8 to" 


SurNew Gulde,.t pp.de Snes te ae 
c Climbing Vines, and Ne Ne Hardy s i 
and te 
Addvess THE DINGER carom then 


FREE 
JINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. Pa 





- 
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PENNSELVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 

TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 

“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pallmen Pal- 


3 


SSSRESE8 


~ 
ae 


PS a 
urg and the West a ae ee 
Fast Line, Ft Te St ee ee eee 


* 


Express . . ° ° ° ‘ ; 
ores ee 
te elas Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
ies > >: : 
Lock a Express, fll.l4a.m. On Sunday, . ; : 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and740and . ._. *11.14 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at a2 a.m. 
Harrisb ae a oe gs ‘40 p.m. 
——. + «+ $4.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 oo 
Mail Train ei tle 
Harrisb 


‘ ‘ ° ° ° . » *7,.00a.m. 
Accommodation . . . . . 2.15 p.m. 

r Express . ° e ° ° . -40 a.m. 

we yoy cnt Frederick Express . 24.30, 11.14 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express. . .- ‘ 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
mshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 

For — *To95 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
1137 pm. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
6.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
9.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. ‘ 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9 05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9,28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 

mend 11.15 a.m. Trimited Express 1.14and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
$.%, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘“‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

w York City. 

ouie for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
pean’ mg Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-di 


ays. 
cept Sunda : Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
a Seanton = Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Zap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
25 a. 


2c 
PEPUPP PUTT ED 
BREBBBEBBEEPB 


erates 
S8SE8 


8. m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9:00 a.m. on 


bee 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and ees. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 


12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.464.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
ae, sat 6.57 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
1285 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

Tox a oar canaes eottont Chestnut Streets. 

.J8. rner an ut Stree 
BT OFFICES: ag a ae. smemewe. 

0. le treet, Camden. 

ARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


* 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


= 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods, 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpxry, 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


wok WM. HEACOCK, acer 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[ADI FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 





915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


jp Falen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQuILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’: Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


HHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 


Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 844 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0..N. Jd. 


quitable 
OXPITAL. . = 9600,000 


—axD— 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 
OFFICES, ° ENCES, 

NEW YORK, 908 Broedway, nee NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSASCITY 

For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 






















PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the ~~ 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead eons 
name of another member of the same family is given, in ~ 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we wuppen bane 
a new subscription, and send two papers. he 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, 
help to avoid mistakes, 7 Will ln 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is Teady for thom 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenerer 
asked for. Send postal card with name and addregs, 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of Correspondents ang 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether ty 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aD 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though Notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate im: 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding, 





*,*A watchful supervision isexercised over the adverts. 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or dou 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of om 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, x 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER asp 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of ow 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform uof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extm 
numbers printed. 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 








Fourth day, Third month 9th. 
ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 
“ Social and Religious Life in Burmah.” 
Fourth day, Third Month 16th. 
INAZO OTA, Johns Hopkins University, 


“ American Influences in Japan.” 





Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholars 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street; the Friends’ Book 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown} 
Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, ora 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plais 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Mercuant TAILOB, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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DUTY AND INCLINATION. 


DUTY never yields to inclination. 

Pat it off—it stands, an exclamation, 

Meeting thee at every step and turning ; 
While its voice thou dost persist in spurning. 
Duty never yields to inclination. 


Inclination often yields to duty. 
Do the right, whate’er its lack of beauty, 
And a happy sense of satisfaction 
Follows sure and close upon thine action. 
Inclination often yields to duty. 
—E. C. Dowd, S. 8. Times. 


—$—<— —  — 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REASON, RELIGION, AND REVELATION. 


Reason is the faculty of the mind by which it dis- 
tinguishes truth from falsehood and enables the pos- 
sessor to decide rationally. Religion is a system of 
faith and worship that leads to pious life. Revelation 
is the disclosing of a divine communication ; it is in 
one sense the power of God disclosing to man his will 
concerning us. Now any one of the three used to the 
exclusion of the others would make us barren and 
unfruitful in the ultimate good that is for and by us, 
while all three brought into harmony with proper 
judgment make the highest type of humanity. Would 
that we might be more earnest to labor to understand 
the essential rudiments of our being, and allow the 
equalizing influence of the wise construction of our 
organization so to blend in the rich coloring of our 
lives, making us to become properly developed and 
divinely directed. There are few ifany that stand so 
high in the scale of true excellence as we were intended. 
True, we cannot confer any special trait upon ourselves ; 
but we can cultivate the powers lying dormant and 
unused, or prune the offshoots of our strong self-will, 
which often outgrows the better nature and thus 


dwarfs our whole being. Our children are apt to in-, 


herit, and unavoidably, too, these tendencies, and we 
fail to give our consideration to the importance of this 
fact; thus the surroundings of infancy make an in- 
delible impression upon the whole after life. 

_ Not unfrequently we observe some nursed in afflu- 
ence who depend on this means to exert an influence 
towards raising them into a high position in social 
life ; also by an intellectual education at the exclusion 
of other important aids which go much farther to 
make up the grand total of a true man when under 
the Christ-power; for when the mind receives a 
bent in early life it too often carries this deform- 





ity through the whole journey. But on the other 

hand we should strive to attain to that condition 

where the physical, intellectual and spiritual so har- 

monize that we can feel them quicken and move 

through all the elements of our being. We also see 

some who have been raised under limited opportuni- 
ties to gain the intellectual training desired, but who 
have come to a position where they felt, a dwarfing 
from this cause, yet as they have been obedient to the 
power of divine revelation they have known a being 
taught ina line that has opened such a field of thought 
that they marvelled at the lessons learned. We all 
see and feel the many one-sided lives, and have marked 
the effect upon society in general. When we look out 
over the world and see, as we are compelled to see, 
the many blighted hopes, mere wrecks of human ex- 
istence, and realize the pressing need of every effort 
being used to assist in the work of elevating humanity 
into a condition where the soul might expand and 
mature so as to better serve the end of our creation ; 
when we trace back and come to examine the sur- 
rounding, we find as a rule that little or no instruc- 
tion was given as to the way of a higher life with 
God, the grand ultimatum of all good, that the train- 
ing has been so one-sided that the victim is left palsied 
as to a proper development suited to his or her high- 
est enjoyment. When we see all this, and know of 
the dangers of the way, it behooves all to guard the 
tender seed, protect the young plant, and cultivate the 
pure scion. True, we occasionally find one who was 

tenderly nursed, carefully taught, and earnestly guard- 
ed falling a prey to dissipation and sinking into com- 
parative imbecility as to all good traits. In view of 
these facts let us give more diligence to the noble as- 
pirations of the soul life, let us be stirred by the in- 
shinings of true revelation as we recline upon our 
beds of indifference, to be still so that the deeps may 
be broken up, the soil of the inner garden may be ma- 
tured by the power of infinitude, and our whole being 
in a condition to receive the life-giving pulse and we 
be animated to a deeper spring of action and a more 
enduring work. Some ask what is religion, seeing 
that so many make a cloak of a profession and seem 
willing to rest upon their responsibility—yes, resting 
upon the dwarfish condition of their fellow-men, 
without endeavoring to press on up the mount of divine 
knowledge even to the transfigaration of the high ca- 
pacity of our understanding, and while-in this candi- 
tion say that revelation is the natural result of our in- 
tellectual training. But mark this: that wherever 
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divine revelation has been allowed to operate upon 
the soul it has brought a new era to that life, and men 
learn in the deepest sense that God really teaches his 
people himself; they find a light springing up and 
this light leads to all truth, and when this light comes 
in contact with the intellectual faculties it does not 
become the servant (when rightly understood), but 
stands as a superior power, even teaching the full- 
stored mind many exalted truths of a transcendent 
light. 

. Let reason be dethroned and what are we? Let 
revelation be denied and where is our experimental 
righteousness? Religion, then, is the effect of the 
combined forces of our natural faculties and the soul 
revelation so blended that they all rest upon the high 
authority of the spirit of God for all direction. It is 
a practical exemplification of the union of every 
force of our being for good. We know that we can 
live, merely live, without any of these three ele- 
ments visible in our lives, and can perform many 
things with a small portion of each; but we cannot 
understand divine revelation without reason ; neither 
can we enjoy the full benefits of reason without di- 
vine revelation. Then let us not undervalue the re- 
sponsibilities that lie near us, and are our opportuni- 
ties from a precious God for our full development; let 
us turn our thoughts and aspirations to the purest 
fount of knowledge, to the spring of our souls’ 
comprehension, and no longer endeavor to build by 
our intellectual training alone a ladder to reach as 
we suppose to heaven, disregarding the richest inher- 
itance, that of a spiritual breathing with God in the 
sanctuary of this fleshly tabernacle. Do not let us be 
content with a Pharasaical religion, which chiefly 
consists in asystem of worship without that deep 
vivifying faith which leads to life eternal. There is 
a something called reason which usurps authority 
over the unrestrained mind, and asserts the power to 
drive out divine revelation when it is first presented, 
or felt ; and as this is continued in it produces a bar- 
renness that will drag down the highest and noblest 
qualities of the human mind. Ah! ’tis a great wish 
to “ know thyself ;” to know whence cometh wisdom, 
and how to incline our hearts to diligence so as to 
gain that holy condition where the spiritual life be- 
comes the abiding place. We find in all our studies 
through life (when directed by God’s spirit) that they 
are as openings to a higher and better thought ; and 
as we come to comprehend the key that unlocks the 
door to the full view of our present and future ad- 
vancement we find it is the spirit of divine revela- 
tion, and that all our faculties, all our intellectual ed- 
ucation, yea, all that we are or ever will be, is due to 
the eternal mind of God through our spiritual capaci- 
ty, and all is beautified and enhanced by the revela- 
tion to us; that an earnest zeal tempered with this 
true knowledge will open the avenues of the mind to 
visions of light ever beckoning us on to an increasing 
effulgence of a better hope. An arithmetical problem 
can be solved, a philosophical experiment be per- 
formed, a Latin verb conjugated without calling in the 
assistance of the spiritual voice. Yet how much 
more excellent are all these departments of know]l- 
edge.of our surroundings when they have the touch 





of divine revelation reflected through us, enabling ug 
to understand the power we have to receive so much 
of the seeming invisible economy of God. I desire to 
impress upon all the present necessity of this truth, 
that our highest enjoyment cannot be transmitted, 
cannot be conferred, cannot be comprehended by the 
intellectual education alone, but must be brought 
about by a prayerful feeling of a soul-need of morg 
light, and a deeper meditation in the quiet of our 
own chamber, thus developing the seeds of divinity 
there. Oh! let us all nurse this tender spirit, and be 
able to go up to the mount of illumination and dwel] 
beside the waters of a pure life. This abiding-place 
will draw us into a near fellowship, and the bond of 
unity will be sealed with the holy seal. The book of 
life will be opened and we enjoy the pure love of the 
Father which is heaven indeed. Mary G. Smira, 
Hoopeston, Iil. 


PRISON REFORM. 


SINCE the time that John Howard visited prisons 
in England and showed one-half of the world that 
they did not know how the other half lived, and the 
good Elizabeth Fry read the Scriptures and talked 
with and taught the most degraded criminals in New- 
gate, many have followed in their footsteps. Some, 
with mistaken zeal, have probably done more hurt 
than good to the cause they have espoused. 

And since that time—1775—the theories for the 
elevation and reformation of the criminal class—as I 
shall call them for convenience—have been nearly as 
numerous as the subjects of their labors themselves, 

But I hold that any system that does not look to 
the cure or reclamation of the criminal and his resto- 
ration to society, is a defective system. 

The old doctrine of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth,” “blood for blood,” has had its day and its 
adherents. We are living under the dispensation of 
the New Testament, and we believe that our places of 
detention for criminals should not be places of pun- 
ishment for, or in retaliation for, the crimes they may 
have committed but we should seek the reformation 
of the criminal ; his cure and restoration to society. 

One of our most earnest and consistent workersin 
prison reform in Maryland said the other day in an 
address, quoting an eminent statistician of Europe: 

“* Society prepares the crime which the criminal 
commits.’ Society is reponsible for the forces it puts 
in motion and direction they take. It is bound to 
recognize that want creates temptation ; that laxness 
in executing justice engenders lawlessness ; that to li- 
cense immorality is to encourage wickedness and to 
breed sorrow ; that to suffer intemperance is to foster 
poverty and crime ; that ignorance is blind and weak, 
To prevent an evil is nobler than to remedy it. Nobler 
and grander than any achievement of the present age 
will be the exercise of law, voice and conscience to 
prevent many of the ills we now have. An inscrute ” 
ble fate does not reproduce from year to year thesamé 
amount of want, lawlessness, crime, beyond the power 
of society to change them. Society has the powerto 
reform itself, to remove temptations, to encourage 


1An essay read at the meeting of Friends’ Union for Philan 
thropic Labor, at Philadelphia, 11th Mo. 2, 1886. 
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education, to reward virtue, to abate abuses, to restrain 
vice, to encourage industry. If it fails, it makes it- 
self responsible for the crimes which the criminal 
commits.” 

This is indeed a serious aspect of the question. 

In former times criminals were regarded scarcely 
as human beings; now we believe they are not only 
frequently the creatures of circumstance, but some- 
times more sinned against than sinning. 

As the advanced thinkers of our day claim that 

- the “drink passion” is a disease, or the result of a 
disease, why may we not with equal propriety claim 
that the motive to commit crime, or the crime itself, 
be resultant from disease, and the criminal be treated 
with as much compassion and charity as the unfortu- 
nate victim of alcoholism? 

I believe the first step towards the reformation of 
the criminal is to convince him that he is a fellow 
creature, our brother in the sight of God, and not an 
outcast, an animal with no reason or instincts of hu- 
manity but an immortal soul to be saved. 

Our friend Edward Coale, of Illinois, quotes the 
keeper of a prison as saying, “ The prisoners like the 
Friends, for they recognize them as their fellow 
beings.” 

We believe in “that light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” We also believe 
that “there is an inspiration in man” * * * a 
connecting link between the Creator and the creature, 
and that no one can sink so low or wander so far from 
the Father’s house but he may be reclaimed, “so long 
as reason holds her seat and be not dethroned,” if we 
can but touch the chord that binds soul to soul and 
man to his Maker. 

This innate spark, or consciousness of right and 
wrong, though blunted and seared through contact or 
familiarity with crime, will, under the balmy atmos- 
phere of kindness and love, warmed by confidence, 
and watered by sincerity and frankness, grow into 
sensible proportions ; self respect—generally almost or 
wholly lost—will gradually return, and the former out- 
cast from society will be achanged anda reformed man. 

Elizabeth Fry did not impress upon the minds of 
her hearers—the lowest class of criminals to be found 
in the prison-houses of England—that they were des- 
perately wicked and irretrievably lost, but she con- 
vinced them that they were her fellow creatures, her 
sisters, by the very act of her coming into their midst 
and sitting down with them, “remembering them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them.” , 

A system that secures the confidence of the crimi- 
nal will soon secure his esteem and affection; and 
when we progress so far as to get this much control 
over him, he will come under the influence of his cus- 

, todians, if they show by their course of action that 
they are thoroughly in earnest in promoting the 
physical, moral and spiritual welfare of those unfortu- 
nates, whose health, life, and it may be future welfare, 
are in our hands. 

To quote again from the very enthusiastic and 
efficient agent of the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Asso- 
ciation : 


“Figures show that since 1880 there has been an 








alarming increase in crime. In nearly every State the 
criminal class has increased more rapidly than the 
population. 
clared to be increasing three times as rapidly as the 
population. In New Jersey a worse condition prevails. 
Despite this general increase in crime all over the 
country, Maryland shows a decrease of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. in the last ten years, although the popu- 
lation of the State increased nearly one hundred 
thousand in that time.” 


In the State of New York crime is de- 


This improved condition in the situation we attrib- 


ute to the working of our Prisoners’ Aid Association 


in part, and also to the fact that we have prohibition 
(or local option) in many of the counties of our Stute, 

To show the result of the system I have referred 
to, I would say that in Maryland the inmates of our 
State Prison, the Jails, Almshouses, etc., are very 
largely colored persons, but previous to 1872: no pro- 
vision had ever been made for the reformation of the 
lowest, the most ignorant and vicious of our popula- 
tion, colored boys from seyen to sixteen years of age. 
We had Houses of Refuge for white boys and white 
girls, places of detention or punishment for adults of 
both sexes and colors, but colored boys, some not 
more than six years of age, were apprehended for real 
or fancied petty crimes, and frequently for no other 
crime than being a waif—turned out of doors by their 
parents or caretakers—and committed to the city or 
county jails for an indefinite period, in which baleful 
atmosphere it is easy to see that, when released, they 
were thrown upon the community, far advanced in 
the theory and practice of crime. 

At the organization of the House of Reformation 
for colored boys twelve of these unfortunates were in 
the city jail. The institution was started on a farm 
of eight hundred acres in southern Maryland, about 
forty-three miles from Baltimore. An ordinary old 
frame farm-house was the only building on the estate, 
This was utilized for the first year, and more promi- 
nent buildings of brick were gradually erected, until 
now we have a main or administration building, five 
family buildings, each intended to comfortably ac- 
commodate fifty boys, a large workshop, etc., etc. The 
inmates now number about two hundred and sixty- 
seven, ranging from seven to eighteen years of age. 

There are no bolts or bars on the premises, no 
trace of a wall or a fence, but the boys spend half of 
each day in the school-room or workshop and. the 
other half in every kind of work on the farm, roam- 
ing over the whole estate daily in the prosecution of 
the tasks assigned them, yet escapes or attempts at 
escape from the restraints of the institution are of 
rare occurrence. 

The treatment of the inmates of this institution is 
mild and parental, but firm. The feeling between the 
Superintendent, the teachers and the hoys is so cor- 
dial there is no incentive for them to escape; for in 
doing so they are giving up a good home with all its 
comforts and privileges and getting in exchange for 
it the miserable livesso many,of them have led before 
being committed to our institution. 

What has been accomplished here can be done 
elsewhere, and. we commend this as a model insti-. 
tution. Epwarpb Stabunn, JR 
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THE FREEDMEN’S NEED. 
ABOUT a half century back, I enlisted in the Anti- 
slavery movement, and having now spent the past 
winters of ’85 and ’86 in different parts of the South 
it is but natural that mind and heart should be on 
the alert to understand the present condition and 
needs of the freed people. If the boon of liberty is 
to be to them no blessing, our lifelong warfare against 
slavery’s wrongs would seem to have been in vain; 
but my observations have not in the least tended 
to such conclusion. I have assiduously interviewed 
other travellers and sojourners thatI might survey the 
situation from the standpoint of differing minds, and 
have carefully noted what the leading papers and 
magazines have published (mainly from southern 
writers); and the evidence thus far obtained fore- 
shadows the uplifting of the colored race as an im- 
portant factor in the prosperity of the country, 

I have weighed each brief communication in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, hoping always that 
Friends might be more fully reminded of our obliga- 
tions to the children of those whom slavery crushed, 
and who are now comparatively “helpless by the 
way-side.” If our Society has not the power to do as 
did the Good Samaritan, we can at least cast in “ the 
widow’s mite” of our influence, and not appear be- 
fore the world like the Priest and Levite, passing 
quietly by on the other side. I am jealous of our 
reputation as “ Friends,”—but that reputation can 
only be founded on what we are and do, and this be- 
cause our hearts are in sympathy with the weak and 
the poor. Lift up the voice to plead, and stretch 
forth the hand to do, is the appointed means by 
which. the human heart is taught “ to feel another’s 
woe.” 

I am also concerned for the life and growth of our 
Society, and believe that life will be most effectually 
fostered by humanitarian work which our intelligent 
youth (and those outside in sympathy with us) can 
appreciate as religion put into practice. The world 
should see that our religious fervor is not all spent in 
sweeping and adjusting our own household of faith. 
I do not forget that Friends (as well as the evangeli- 
cal sects) are now doing good work in the temper- 
ance cause,and are not unmindful of the claims of 
the Indian race; but I have felt that we, as the fore- 
time friend of the slave, ought to have been foremost 
in teaching the Freedman how to provide a home 
and deport himself as a man, now that he is no 
longer a chattel. 

One contributor (page 597, of 1886) has set forth 
at length the claim of the “ poor whites” to aid from 
the religious people of the North. Of this I have 
only to say that when national aid is bestowed these 
will have the full benefit thereof—there is no South- 
ern prejudice against education for those not African. 
I unite with the views of 8. M. G., (page 623, of 1886), 
and will briefly repeat that “many Southern Chris- 
tians are opposed to edticating blacks,” expecting 
them to be as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
forthe whites. They have supposed that education 
would unfit them for servants ; (my Southern inter- 
course has well nigh demonstrated the reverse). 





The colored race are now in that transition stat, 
in which a little judicious aid would help them 4 
long way upward. They are expecting “ that educg. 
tion in some mysterious way will confer on their 
children all the blessings of life” (see J.S. Wilson's 
letter from Macon, Ga., page 827). These anticipa- 
tions should be utilized, and not left to die becangg 
of hope deferred. Friends should exert their whole 
influence in behalf of national aid ; but this influencg 
will not be potent until we can point to practical 
efforts put forth by us as a Society. I am aware that 
the funds of our Yearly Meeting are limited, but it” 
can at least help sustain the schools that individual 
philanthropy has carried thus far. The Association 
now formed for the purpose of upholding those 
schools only relieves the Society of executive juris 
diction. 

The principal purpose of the Indian schools of 
Hampton and Carlisle is to demonstrate the capacity 
of the red man to receive education ; hoping also that 
some of those pupils will serve as civilizing mission. 
aries among their tribes. And the colored schools of 
Mt. Pleasant and Aiken are adding proof of the black 
man’s capacity, and are sending out teachers for their 
schools and churches. They prefer those of their own 
color, and it is at present best that as a race they 
should rely mainly on themselves. Did space permit, 
I could multiply evidence of the African’s capabili- 
ties ; suffice it to say that the million of dollars on 
which the colored citizens of Charleston already pay 
tax, and a similar catalogue of wealth in the Gulf 
States, is evidence of business ability ; and the grad. 
uates of Lincoln University, Pa., have shown capacity 
for a collegiate course seldom surpassed by their peers 
of Saxon hue. 

Instances of educated and devoted pastors in the 
colored churches have shown what cultured minds 
may do for a people who are aiming to learn, and ex- 
pect to be lifted above the condition of their fathers, 
The forefathers of Israel were slaves in Egypt, and 
the influence of wise lawgivers in training them as 
stalwart freemen gave an impetus to the infant na- 
tion that carried their civilization beyond that of the 
nations around them. The Freedmen of the South, 
in the natural rebound from the pressure that was 
upon them, are ready to receive a like impetus that 
will make them intelligent, law-abiding and orderly 
in the generations to come. [Our friend points out, 
in further paragraphs, the danger to the country from 
race hatred, if the colored people are left uneducated, 
and the possibility, also, of their falling under control, 
politically, of those who oppose Temperance Reform, 
—Eps.] 

But if honest-hearted and clear-sighted citizens 
will combine their energies to remove ignorance and 
discourage vice, we need not fear that anarchy will 
triumph, or agrarianism enact our laws. If the im * 
telligent citizens of this land of promise do their duty, 
our Republic may yet be—as its great opportunity 
suggests—a blessing to the nations, causing peace and 
virtue to abound where oppression and vice have 
heretofore cursed the poor of the earth. 

Wit11aM Lioyp. 

Newtown Pa., Second month 12th. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
KNOWLEDGE AT FIRST HAND. 


ONE of the tendencies in nature is that of great 
things to absorb smaller ones. The larger particles 
of mist attract the smaller and become rain drops ; 
the rich add to their riches more easily than the 
poor. Our organic life is a constant and wholesome 
struggle against this tendency by which our bodies 
are ever drawn dustward. When this struggle ceases, 
jeath writes “finis” on our page of life. Life, in- 
deed, may be roughly defined as the sum of those 
forces which keep the individual distinct from his 
fellows. A much neglected lesson and a warning 
may be read in these things. It is not less true of 
the mental and moral being than of the physical that 
it must, as the price of its life, keep itself sharply de- 
fined from others. In ruder times it was a custom of 
sanctity to mortify the body, to lessen its life and 
increase its sufferings. While we have grown be- 
yond this, and now realize that our bodies, as tem- 
ples of the living God, should be pure and whole- 
some, we have in many cases reapplied the theory to 
the diviner part. By many it is still considered a 
duty to mortify the mind and spirit by believing that 
against which the intelligence revolts, and accepting 
as high truth what the soul rejects as false. It is not 
necessary to specify what points in popular theology 
are here referred to. But under whatever guise such 
a course appears it never ceases to be cowardice and 
lack of faithin God. “ Faith” has long been misap- 
plied to belief without evidence ; true faith is trust 
in the temper of all God-given tools. Every man 
who fails to use the mental machinery with which he 
is endowed will be called to account for misused op- 
portunities. Rather perhaps in the very act he is 
punished, since the weapons given him for attack or 
defence lose point and edge, and are worthless when 
the trial comes. Every man has in his mental en- 
dowment a part of that light “ which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,”—and though it 
may seem a will-o’-the-wisp to his neighbors,and may 
cast him into a bog as it did Christian in the parable, 
he will find the strait gate by following it unflinch- 
ingly. 

A logical inference, of course, is that we should 
put little value on authority; and I do not shrink 
from the application. It is better that we should make 
our own mistakes in matters of right and wrong than 
to repeat another’s successes. The experience of 
others should be used in making up our minds; but 
it should be our minds, not theirs, that we make up. 
We should not hesitate to cast off the old if it is not 
adapted to our conditions; and the fact that it has 
served us well in the past should not save it. That 
would be for the snake to refuse to cast its skin when 
the new one is grown, because of the old one’s faith- 
ful service in time past. If our lack of form has be- 
come itself a form, if our formlessness hinders rather 
than helps, we should recognize the fact and make 
what changes are necessary. If the work we have 
assumed is done, and our tools are antiquated, let us 
take a new work and forge new tools from the tried 
steel of the old. In fact we must take a new work, 
if we hope to. continue as a Society. Nature never 


permits a muscle of the body to live in idleness. If 
it cannot adapt itself to new conditions it must waste 
away and disappear; for it is a pauper living on the 
work of others. Justso,no matter how much good 
our organization has done in the past, if it have not 
a vital part to play in the life of to-day it will disap- 
pear, and it should disappear. To this end we must 
think the thoughts of our own generation. George 
Fox has little for us, excepta noble example of faith- 
fulness to the promptings of God’s spirit. With a 
dead-lift effort and with assistance from many true- 
hearted men he elevated mankind to a higher plane. 
What have we to do with his standpoint? He has 
helped us to a higher one, and our duty is to brace 
ourselves in the new position and struggle upwards 
again. It is always wasted time to search his writ- 
ings or those of others for support for a new truth ; 
test the new truths with the balance of your own 
generation. If it be indeed a truth it needs no anu- 
thority, but is its own unfailing champion. If, as our 
belief teaches, we can get truth at first hand for each 
day’s needs, why should we scramble so for the tar- 
nished instruments of an early time? Each man 
should go back to first principles, “‘ proving all things 
and holding fast to the good.” Men have such a ten- 
dency to mystify, and language is so imperfect a ve- 
hicle for thought that a second hand truth is very 
apt to be only half a truth at any rate. 

True religion is to “do the right as God gives us 
to know the right,” and we know that man can do 
it, for a man has done it. Is it not cowardice that 
ties so many to the conventional notions of right and 
wrong, to the through-ticket method of going to 
Heaven? Any method of avoiding the most useful, 
and therefore the most laborious, life deserves no 
better name. No one need wait long for a mission. 
Even now the labor movement threatens a return to 
the law of the strongest, and shows the explosive 
nature of the compound our republic makes of peo- 
ple of all nations, needs and thoughts. Our Society 
asa whole has been gaining great credit from the 
work of a few of our number among the negroes and 
Indians ; if so few can do so much, how great is the 
responsibility of the idle ones for their part undone. 
Let each put his shoulder to the wheel, and great re- 
sults will follow. Let none wait for his neighbor; if 
each “do the duty which lies nearest to him ” all the 
duties will be done. J: H, Hoimes. 

Washington, D. C. 

[We think that our friend, who writes well, and 
whose thought contains much that is good, underes- 
timates the value of “authority.” A great principle, 
once recognized and defined, does not need to be re- 
newed. It is as true in one age as in another. Much 
of what George Fox said and did was applicable to 
his own time, and not to ours; but the greater, and 
the essential, part of his work is applicable to all 
time. If we are not to respect and weigh the experi- 
ences of our fathers, if our children are not to start 
with the knowledge which we are able to give them, 
of what value is the record of intellect, the testi- 
monies of life, the touch and inspiration of one soul 
with another? That each person starts afresh, or 
that each age is not the child of its predecessor, is 
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contrary to the evidence furnished upon every hand. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. 


I THINK no one who is familiar with the New 
Testament records can fail to see the testimony there 
to a new and peculiar experience in the religious 
consciousness of man, and no one who is familiar 
with Christian history down to our own time can fail 
to see that that experience has been the one thing to 
be accounted for, as its spiritual bond of continuity. 

See the evidences of it, first, in Christ himself. 
As this experience evidently requires a certain de- 
gree of moral maturity, we find nothing important 
recorded of him in his childhood, except that he was 
obedient to his earthly parents. But that tarrying at 
the temple when he was twelve years old, and his 
saying to his parents that he must now be about his 
Father’s business, seem to point to this as the begin- 
ning of that religious consciousness which afterward 
distinguished his life and gave him his power in the 
world. And how often, and in how many ways, he 
expressed it! “Iam not alone,” said he, “for the 
Father is with me.” He did indeed seem to walk as 
if dwelling in God, and God in him, all his life ; and, 
whenever any occasion arose of joy or grief, of need 
of strength or of spiritua) exaltation, he instinctively 
turned to address at once his Divine Companion. “I 





thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and eartb,. 


that, though thou hast hid these things froin the wise 
and prudent, thou hast revealed them unto babes.” 
“ Whatsoever I speak, even as the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.” ‘Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour. 
But for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name.” “O my Father, if it be possible 
let this cup pass from me.” 

This direct and conscious communion Christ him- 
self describes as a new birth,—an experience of filial 
relationship to the Divine Spirit, by which, and not 
by inteilectual demonstration, the Son of man finds 
himself to be the Son of God. By all the methods of 
personal influence, he was able to quicken such an 
experience in the souls of those who were prepared 
to receive it. “As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God; born not 
of the will of the flesh or of the will of man, but of 
God.” Disciples and apostles recognized this as the 
central fact in the Christian faith. “We have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, by which we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.” Put that 
testimony of consciousness—“ the Spirit bearing wit- 
ness with our spirit ’’—over against the conclusion of 
physiological psychologists, that there is no free will 
and no spirit, and say which is better evidence, a 
direct consciousness or a logical conclusion. 

I have not the time, nor is it essential that I 
should trace here the various forms, doctrinal and 
practical, in which this central fact of the Christian 
gospel has found expression in the history of the 
Church. I think it is not difficult to see how this 
experience of Sonship as connected with Christ, and 
this witness of the Spirit as described by Paul, are 
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the germs of that simple formula of doctrine whic 
the first apostles were commissioned to teach,—the 
truth of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, which, under the influence of later speculg. 
tions, developed into the theory of the trinity of 
persons in the Godhead. And, while we may attach 
but a minor value to symbol or to ritual, we cannot 
miss the significance which is found in the persistent 
hold of the Communion Service upon the loyalty of 
Christians through all generations. Attempt, as we 
may, to do away with any distinctive experience ex. 
pressed by it, the inherited instincts of the people 
are truer than the conclusions of our reason, and stil] 
persist in recognizing a genuine spiritual fact implied 
in that word “Communion.” 

Under whatever terms of conversion or regenera. 
tion, under whatever cant phrases of “ getting re. 
ligion” or “joining the church,” it is plain to gee 
that, with those who have come within the reach of 
Christian teaching, there has been an instinctiyg 
recognition of a peculiar and definite spiritual ex. 
perience through which one passes in becoming 4 
Christian. There have been times in which al] 
religious crises have been explained as miraculous, 
and this among the rest. But such false interpreta. 
tion does not nullify the fact. The fact is the reality 
of coming to a direct acquaintance with God by im. 
mediate communion. It is not necessarily a convul- 
sive epoch. The experience does not consist in the 
consciousness of the moment of transition. That 
may not even be remembered. The essential thing 
is the consciousness of present, direct, immediate 
communion with the Divine Spirit, in however long 
or dim a way we may have come to it. The aspect 
of the world as the house of the Lord in which we 
shall live all the days of our immortal life, the aspect 
of life as filled in every event with sacred meaning, 
this is an aspect of things which, once seen, can 
never again be unseen. However poorly the life 
may come up to the vision, to however low a level 
one may again descend, however in his remorse he 
may be of all men most miserable, he can never un- 
learn his acquaintance with the Spirit,—he knows 
the way of release—James C. Parsons in Unitarian Re- 
view. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 11. 


THIRD MONTH 13TH. 
JACOB AT BETHEL. 
Topic: THE DIVINE PRESENCE: 
GOLDEN Text :—“‘ Surely the Lord is in this place.” —Gen. 28: 16, 
ReaD Genesis 28: 10-22, Revised Version. 

TIME 1780 B.C. This differs from the chronology 
of Usher which is found in our family Bibles. There 
is a discrepancy of twenty years. Some commenta- 
tors follow one date and some the other. These les- 
sons accept the latest acknowledged authority, yet 
the difference of ascore of years is small when we 
consider the great antiquity of the record. The dis- 
crepancy arises from the different view taken in 
regard to the time which Jacob served with. Laban; 
some reckon it to have been forty years, while twen- 
ty-one is the limit assigned by others. 
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At the date of our present lesson, Abraham lies 
with, Sarah in the cave of Machpelah at Hebron ; 
Isaac their only son is an old man with dimmed eye- 
sight. The story of his marriage, found in Genesis. 
24th chapter, is another simple and artless picture of 
the social usages of that ancient time. We learn 
how unreservedly the will of the children was sub- 
servient to parental authority. Neither Isaac nor 
Rebecca was consulted in their marriage, which was 
left entirely to the head-servant or steward of Abra- 
ham’s household, who seems to have been fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the mission intrusted 
to him. The children were the property of the 
father, and no one questioned his authority even to 
take the life of his child. It was this absolute con- 
trol that made the sacrifice of a son in the worship 
of those times no crime, but rather a meritorious act 
on the part of the father. Abraham, by a special 
revelation from God, was spared so great a surrender. 

Two sons, twins, were born of this marriage. Esau, 
being first born, was entitled to all the honors and 
wealth of the family, and to succeed his father as its 
head or chief. He was a great hunter, worldly and 
adventurous, but brave and good natured, caring more 
for the gratification of his desires than for his birth- 
right. Jacob was just the opposite,—a plain man, 
who took the care of his father’s flocks, and was the 
favorite of his mother. He was crafty and unscrupu- 
lous and envious of his brother because of his birth- 
right, which is readily seen in the advantage he took 
of Esau’s hunger and distress to purchase the coveted 
honor, and in the deceit practised upon his father to 
obtain the patriarchal blessing. 

This treachery and falsehood led Jacob, as it ever 
leads those who yield themselves to such influences, 
into sorrow and fear which resulted in his fleeing, as 
a fugitive from his father’s house, on foot and with- 
out attendants. It was while pursuing hislonely and 
dangerous journey of 450 miles to Padan-aram in 
Mesopotamia, the place where Abraham stopped for 
atime when he came out of Ur of the Chaldees, that 
the vision or dream, which forms our lesson to-day, 
was given him. 

Jacob appears to have realized more clearly than 
ever before the nearness of the Divine Presence, and 
he is conscious that now he is under the protection 
of the God of his fathers. He asks only that he may 
have bread and raiment and return to his father’s 
house in peace. So truly does our Heavenly Father, 
in the gracious visitations of his love, curb our de- 
sires, and make us willing to be anything or nothing 
ifso be we may have him for our leader, our guide. 

Again we find the stone of memorial set up, and 
the oil of dedication poured upon it. Henceforth all 
who passed that way would recognize it as a place set 
apart to holy uses. 

“Gave a tenth,” set apart from that time a tenth 
of all he should hereafter become possessed. This 
was one share of his earnings given to God in ac- 
knowledgment of his allegiance, just as a tax or tri- 
bute money was paid to a king. It was probably 
used in sacrifices and the erection of altars. The ex- 
ample isa good one. Abraham gave a tenth to Mel- 
chizedec the king and priest, and we give to-day of 





our earthly substance for the maintenance of reli- 
gious worship, for the dissemination of Christian lit- 
erature, and for the help of those who are sick and in 
need, as well as for the support of the government 
under which we live. What we give for the good of 
others ought to be, like Jacob’s, a free-will offering. 
Jesus taught the blessedness of giving. 

Tas Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That we cannot escape the consequences of 
wrong doing by running away. God fullows us,and 
by the visitations of his love brings us into a condition 
to be willing to accept the simplest and humblest 
portion, if his presence shall be with us to direct our 
way. 

(2.) That every place where the heart is favored 
to hold communion with God is the gate or entrance 
to heaven. 

(3.) That when we are assured of the Divine 
Presence we go on our journey without fear. Though 
it may be full of perils and dangers, we have @ trust 
and confidence that he will not forsake us, and this 
strengthens our faith and courage. 


THE BULRUSH CATERPILLAR. 

Among the most curious productions of New Zea- 
land is the singular plant (called by the natives 
Awheto), the Spheria Roberisia, or bulrush caterpillar. 
If nature ever takes revenges, one fMght imagine this 
to be a case of ret:liation. Caterpillars live upon 
plants, devouring not only leaves, but bark, fruit, pith, 
root, and seeds; in short, every form of vegetuble life 
is drawn upon by these voracious robbers. And here 
comes a little seed that seems to say, “Turn about is 
fair play,” and lodges on the wrinkled neck of the 
caterpillar, just at the time when he, satisfied with 
his thefts in the vegetable kingdom, goes out of sight, 
to change into a chrysalis and sleep his way into a 
new dress and a new life. A vain hope. The seed 
has the situation. It sends forth its tiny green stem, 
draws its life from the helpless caterpillar, and not 
only sends up its little shoot with the bulrush-stem 
capped with a tiny cat-tail, but fills with its root the 
entire body of its victim, changing it into a white 
pith-like vegetable substance. This, however, pre- 
serves the exact shape of the caterpillar. It is nut- 
like in substance, and is eaten by the natives with 
great relish—Julia P. Ballard, in St. Nicholas, 


Waat a man does, that he has. What has he to 
do with hope or fear? In himself is his might—EHm- 
erson. 


Ir is only when grave thoughts and benignant 
aspirations move with even habit through the mind 
that a man masters the noblest expression.— Morley. 

Tou must deny thyself, and again deny thyself! 
This is the everlasting song which fate hoarsely sings 
to us all our lives through.— Goethe. 

He only earns his freedom and existence who 
daily conquers them anew.— Goethe. 

THE spirit world is never hidden; 
Thy mind is shut? thy heart is dead! 
Up, bathe, then blind one, unforbidden, 
Thy earthly breast in the morning red? 
, —Goethe. 
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OLD AND NEW FAITHS. 

A VENERATED mother in “our Israel,” whose 
memory is kept fresh and green by the love of many 
Friends, as well as hosts of others, used to assert with 
great earnestness, when conversing upon the desira- 
bility of the growth of a broad and liberal faith, that 
nevertheless she would not unsettle the trust of the 
most ignorant of Catholic girls, who could appreciate 
little beyond the rites and ceremonies of her church, 
unless she knew she could give her a better faith to 
take its place. So important did she deem it that 
each one should worship and have an abiding trust 
and faith in the efficacy of the worship. 

And it is the uprooting of the old, without a firm 
hold upon the newer and truer faith, that concerns us 
of to-day. 

This divinely implanted principle or desire to 
worship a being beyond and above those that sur- 
round us here, which characterizes all races, must 
ever be to the thoughtful mind a subject of the great- 
est interest. We know not how much we are in- 
debted to our spiritual natures for our happiness 
here, but we do know that the more elevated is the 
ideal of our worship the greater is our capacity for 
all that is good and noble. Hence it is no marvel 
that we long to have others see from our stand- 
point. 

But alas! that our adoration should have another 
side; that hearts full of thankfulness for the very 
privilege of being should so often lose the beauty of 
truly spiritual insight, by an insistance, sometimes 
even to rudeness, that only by and through one ideal 
can the great “I Am” be truly worshipped. Occa- 
sionally such descend to ridicule to destroy what 
seems to them a crude faith; and, instead of prepar- 
ing ground for the true seed, the crust thereof is 
but hardened and the awakening is afar off. 

Counted by centuries, toleration has taken rapid 
strides; noticed only in the passing years of an indi- 
vidual life, how slowly bigotry and prejudice take to 
flight. Is it not because to so many the ever new 

gospel of the universality of God’s love is only a half 
truth? Because its height and depth, so far beyond 
the comprehension of the finite mind, can be grasped 
only in part, and blessed is he who can approach to 


the grandeur of the whole truth. The intellect can 
not be trained to it. Jesus understood it when he 
illustrated it by the little child who in perfect trugt 
and simplicity depends on something for protection 
because it is conscious of needing that protection, 

Little by little the great world learns that each 
soul has its own portion of the immortal, and if jt 
realizes this ite divine messages need not to be inter. 
preted by other souls. 

There are inspired messengers who are receivers 
that can unfold to others, and it is for these to keep 
the close watch lest in their presentation of the 
truths revealed to them, be they new or old, the 
manner of their doing it shall not offend the “ little 
ones,” treating revered beliefs not with harshnegg 
and condemnation, for thus the onward march of ad- 
vanced truth is retarded. 

God has in all ages provided prophets with such 
largeness of vision, and with love so broad and deep, 
that they were enabled to lift the world, as by great 
leaps, out of the darkness toward the true light, and 
from such prophets men learn to look within for in- 
terpretations that they before expected only from 
without. 

We are yet many of us in the same condition of 
those of old to whom the beloved Master said, and 
how his heart must have yearned to give it utterance: 
“T have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” Beyond his wisdom we cannot yet 
go. 


We think it only just to ourselves to say to corres- 
pondentsand contributors that they can help us very 
much by sending their “ copy” in good order. Some 
of our most esteemed friends write far from plainly, 
and the amount of extra and unnecessary labor 
thrown upon the editors, as weli as the compositors, 
in the effort to decipher their contributions, is serious, 
Where one does not write a legible hand, it would be 
best to have the manuscript copied, in good order, be- 
fore forwarding it, especially if the article be long. In 
some cases we find that this has been done, and the 
relief to us is, in the aggregate, very great. 

Of course, the standing rule is to write only on one 
side of the paper. This, in our experience, is usually 
observed. In short letters, however, it is not so im- 
portant as in longer ones. But another and equally 
important matter is to have the writing not too 
cramped and crowded. Where it is on lines reason- 
ably far apart, we can make corrections or additions, if 
needed, without being at a loss for the space to put 
them on. 


In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
— Lowell. 
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MARRIAGES. 


HAWKINS—GREEN.—Second month 23d, 1887, at the 
residence of Samuel S. Green, Swarthmore, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Alfred L. Hawkins, son of Prudence and the 
late D. Reece Hawkins, and Lydia S. Green, she being a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, and daughter of Wil- 
liam L. and Sarah S. Green, all of Media, Pa. 

BARTRAM—BARTRAM.—On the 10th of Eleventh 
month, 1886, under the care of Darby Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at the house of the bride’s parents, Lansdowne, 
Pa., Nathan D., son of Elizabeth and the late Thomas L, 
Bartram, and Sarah B., daughter of John B. and Hannah 


H. Bartram. 


DEATHS. 


BLAKER.—At Macedon Center, Wayne county, N. Y., 
on the 11th of Second month, 1887, Minnie A. Blaker, in 
the 19th year of her age. A member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and daughter of Benjamin 
C. and Mary P. Blaker. In His hands will we trust that 
our sudden loss is her eternal gain. 

BROSIUS.—At her residence. Octoraro, Lancaster co., 
Pa., on Second month 18th, Lydia, wife of William Brosius, 
in her 83d year. A member of Penn’s Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

BROWN.—At his late residence in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, on the 2lst of First month, 1887, Thomas Brown, in 
his 92d year. A member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
Interment on the 25th at Plumstead, Bucks county, Pa. 

CAVENDER.—Second month 19th, 1887, in Richmond, 
Ind., at the residence of her daughter, Hannah Patterson, 
Rebecca, widow of Abram Cavender, in her 87th year. A 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

CLOUD.—In West Philiadelphia, on the morning of 
Second month 23d, Jesse Cloud, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in his 76th year. In- 
terment at Marlborough meeting grounds. 

CUMMING.—Second month 24th, in Philadelphia, 
Richard P. Cumming, Jr., son of the late Richard P. and 
Hannah Cumming, aged 60 years. 

EAYRE.—In Philadelphia, Fifth-day, 24th of Second 
month, 1887, Richard Eayre, formerly of Burlington co., 
N. J. 

MOORE.—Second month 13, 1887, George W. Moore, of 
Huntington county, Indiana, in the 40th year of his age; 
an exemplary member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. 
Deceased was ason of Samuel and Elizabeth Moore, and 
grand-son of the late John Moore, the first member of the 
Society of Friends who settled in this county. He was 
united in marriage in Ninth month, 1874 with Sarah, 
daughter of Mordecai and Mary Ann Morris, members of 
the same meeting, and grand-daughter of the late Nathan 
Heacock, formerly of Quakertown, Penn. Death was the 
result of an accident, which he survived but a few hours, 
and wasa severe blow to his relatives and numerous friends. 
He leaves a wife and three children who have the ‘sym- 
pathy ofall in their severe trial. 

PAINTER.—At Concordville, Pa., Second month 19, 
Sarah B., wife of Darwin Painter, in her 67th year. A mem- 
ber of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

PICKERING.—At the residence of her son, Wm. T. 
Pickering, Ioka, Keokuk county, Iowa, Sarah Pickering, 
a 86th year ; amember of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 

io. 

PICKERING.—First month, 1887, at her home in Har- 
rison county, Ohio, Nancy Pickering, widow of James Pick- 


ering, in her 86th year. Interment at Flushing, Belmont 
county, Ohic 


PICKERING.—First month, 1887, at his homein Flush- 
ing, Belmont county, Ohio, Absalom Pickering, in his 84th 
year. Interment at Flushing. 

VAIL.—Second month 8th, 1887, at her home with her 
uncle Charles L. Vail, Forest Hill, Md., Elizabeth B. Vail, 
in the 13th year of her age; an orphan grand-daughter of 
Lindley M. and Rachel H. Vail. 


In memory of Lydia A. Thatcher who died Twelfth 
month, 29th, 1886. 

For the first time in the history of our First-day School 
organization, we are summoned to record the death of a 
teacher ; others have shown deep interest and been helpers 
in the work and passed on to the higher life,—but in this 
case we mourn the loss of one who was more or less actively 
engaged in teaching throughout the whole period of fifteen 
years. She was gifted with many fine traits of character, 
gentle and amiable in disposition, devoted in spirit with 
a sincerity of purpose which led her to fill a place in our 
hearts that one indeed might envy; her upright walking 
among mankind and a constant endeavor to perform the 
practical duties of every-day life, caused us to admire her. 
As she advanced in years of maturity and womanhood her 
religious views seemed to develop and there was a desire 
manifested to walk in the light of the Christian’s pathway 
—this was obvious from her constant attendance at meet- 
ing as well as in seeking for opportunities of a devotional 
nature. We would not in this humble tribute to her 
memory overlook that which made her most attractive in 
the home circle: it was in that position she seemed to be a 
shining light and a support to a fond parent in her declin- 
ing years. 

As week after week we miss her outward face and form, 
causing a shadow of grief and sadness to pervade our minds, 
we feel strengthened .to press on and follow her example 
looking toward the great future when all will be revealed 
and we shall meet again. 

‘*In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution 
She lives whom we call dead.” 
Chester, Pa., Second month, 21. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS meeting was held in Albany, N. Y., on the 
20th and 21st of Second month. The meeting for 
miaisters and elders, held on Seventh-day afternoon, 
was well attended by our own members, and some 
from other quarterly meetings. Robert S. Haviland, 
from Chappaqua, spoke to us loving words of counsel 
and encouragement, leading us to look not back at 
the past with vain regret, but forward to the future 
with hope, believing that God hath power to raise 
up human instruments, now as in the past, and all 
that he requires on our part is a meek and submis- 
sive yielding to divine control. On First-day morn- 
ing and evening, the meetings were large, many 
friendly people from Albany and vicinity meeting 
with us—besides a few dear friends from Purchase, 
Stanford, and Saratoga quarterly meetings. Robert 
S. Haviland, and James C. Stringham of Dutchess 
county, were both greatly favored in the ministry, 
bearing to mind and heart the evidence of divine 
truth. I can give but one or two extracts. R.S.H., 
repeating the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone,” made a forcible illustration by saying: 
“The bread lying before us upon our tables, when 
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analyzed, all of its component parts are known to 
be healthful and nutritious. We know and believe 
this. But unless we partake of this bread, and it be- 
comes a part of ourselves, we receive no strength 
from it. So with the spiritual bread ; we may believe 
in and admire the doctrines of Christianity, but they 
do us no good, unless we take these doctrines and 
precepts into our lives, and, make them a part of our- 
selves. Then do we know of a growth and develop- 
ment in spiritual things, and continuing to partake 
of this Heavenly bread, we become in a measure 
Christ-like in thought andin deed.” J.C.S.,in carry- 
ing out the thought that morality is not enough, 
cited the instance of the young man who came to 
Jesus asking what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. “The answer given represents not so much the 
giving away of our worldly possessions, but to give 
that which is a part of ourselves, a consecrated life,— 
our time and thought for the bettering of humanity. 
Then the selfish and absorbing thought of our own 
salvation is lost in the thought of the cup of cold 
water to be given in His name.” From this was 
shown the erroneous view sometimes held that all 
the pleasures and delights of life must be given up 
to make this high attainment, which was disproved 
by the constant peace of mind, the unfailing fountain 
of joy, ever bubbling up in the soul of the true Chris- 
tian. By it all true and pure enjoyments were deep- 
ened and strengthened. 

The meeting on Second-day was not so large, 
but excellent and feeling testimonies were borne, 
and the cementing influence of-divine love was felt, 
uniting all hearts. The business of the meeting was 
concluded in harmony, and much satisfaction ex- 
pressed that love and unity prevail in all our subor- 
dinate meetings. M. J. H. 


PELHAM HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
From Young Friends’ Review, for 2nd month. 

I have no doubt many will be interested to know 
something concerning Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, 
which has just been held at Coldstream, in Lobo, Ont. 
Our monthly meeting (Norwich) was held on the day 
previous, the 11th inst. It was quite large, and ina 
marked degree interesting and profitable. Serena 
Minard and Isaac Wilson both spoke, reaching the 
conditions of those gathered, and the presence of the 
Divine seemed to encircle us, and draw all as it were 
into the one fold. But little business, out of the ordi- 
nary, was transacted, except that a proposal of mar- 
riage by two young people belonging to Arkona Pre- 
parative was passed. A short discussion was aroused 
by a young member asking the question, whether it 
was allowable for Friends to work with those outside 
our Society in the temperance cause—as with the W. 
C.T. U., etc. Much encouragement was offered to all 
who felt it their duty to thus work for the promotion 
of the cause within the bounds of Truth, and the fact 
was expressed that none could doso with more effect 
than Friends, whose hands in this respect are clean. 

Our Half Yearly Meéting convened on the 12th. 
The meeting was rather larger than the day previous, 
and fully as large as usual, and acknowledged to have 
been by the Divine Presence. Isaac Wilson, of Bloom- 


re 
field, Ont., was the only speaker in the meeting for 
worship. The business meeting was large and deeply 
interesting, as many of our meetings are, very many, 
not members, both young and old, remaining after 
the first meeting. This, a few years ago, could not 
have been. It shows that we are broadening in our 
ideas. I believe the presence of those not members 
will be of much benefit to us, as well as to them, by 
making us more guarded in our expressions, and 
more careful to live up to our profession. Samuel P, 
Zavitz and Serena Minard were appointed clerks for 
the year. In the answers to the queries much wag 
found to be full of encouragement. A request from 
Lobo to have the Half Yearly Meeting which is held 
in Yarmouth in 8th month held in Lobo the year the 
Yearly Meeting is held in Yarmouth was duly con. 
sidered, and united with; and this meeting was there. 
fore adjourned to meet again in Lobo at the usual 
time in 8th month next. 

The public meeting on First-day filled the house, 
The rain which had fallen so abundantly the week 
previous had ceased, the temperature had fallen, a 
light snow covered the ground, the clouds were driven 
from sight, and the morning broke bright and clear, 
Both wheelingand sleighing were good and our spirits 
were in keeping with the day, and the meeting was 
one long to be remembered, for we felt that it had 
been held in “the power of God.” I. W. spoke long 
in his clear and convincing manner, and also appeared 
in supplication. S. M. also addressed us, refreshing 
our spiritual wants as the gentle dew refreshes the 
needy earth. 


—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrightstown, 
on the 24th of Second month, (on account of the 
inclemency of the morning and exceedingly bad con- 
dition of the roads) was much smaller than it fre 


quently is—very few strangers being present. The 
silence was first broken by a member from Horsham, 
whose communication appeared to be very acceptable 
and was listened to with marked attention. After 
some further speaking, including a sermon by one of 
our ministers and a discourse by a member, the first 
meeting closed, and the business of the quarterly 
meeting was proceeded with. Reports were received 
from the eight monthly meetings, and summary 
answers to all the queries were adopted as represent- 
ing the condition of the society since last year. The 
committee appointed at last meeting on the subject 
of an addition to the 9th query, made a favorable re- 
port, which was united with, and the matter will now 
be forwarded to the yearly meeting for its considera- 
tion and approval, and if put in practice by all the 
monthly meetings a much clearer view of thestate of 
the society will be obtained. After transacting the 
regular routine business, the meeting closed under 
the feeling that we are not a forsaken people, but are 
still favored by the overshadowing power of the — 
great head of the church, unto whom we owe all the 
favors we enjoy. LE, 
—S. P. Brown and C. A. Zavitz being belated on 
their road from Guelph, walked out, in the night, 
from London to Coldstream, a distance of sixteen 
miles, to attend the Half Year Meeting (at Cold 
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stream), evincing, in the act, we think, something of 
the “early Friends’” religious enthusiasm.— Young 
Friends’ Review. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
PUBLICATIONS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In the issue of Second month 19th, under the head 
of “ News and other Gleanings,” an item refers to 
the U.S. Government having printed “ over seven 
thousand distinct works.” It would be interesting 
to know what description of works, and where such 
an enormous amount of reading matter is circulated, 
and for what purpose. There may be others quite as 
ignorant as myself that would be glad to know more 
concerning a matter of such magnitude. 

Wa. G. Woopnutt. 

Salem, N. J., Second month 23. 

[The item referred to was clipped from some other 
newspaper, and we do not know exactly the facts 
which our correspondent queries after. But it is not 
difficult to suggest some of the series of publications 
issued by the Government. Among them are the 
reports of the several Departments, and of many of 
the Bureaus in the Departments. The issues of the 
Census Bureau, the Patent Office, the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the Department of Agriculture, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution make up a large list. The special 
works printed at Government expense, in time past, 
—reports of naval expeditions (e. g. Commodore 
Perry’s to Japan,Commodore Wilkes’s to the Antare- 
tic seas) and of the exploring expeditions, surveys, 
etc., in the undeveloped parts of the United States, 
will also form a great body of literature, and some of 
it of great scientific value. The current issues of 
the Government can usually be obtained by any one 
who will make proper application to the particular 
Department or Bureau; though the influence of a 
Member of Congress is sometimes needed in the 
case of the more important works, of which smaller 
editions are printed.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL.] 


RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST FOR FUNDS. 
(Our friend W. M, Jackson, of New York, incloses the 
following note, ‘‘ as an acknowledgment to the ‘ Interested 
Friends,’ and also as an incitement to others to ‘go and do 
likewise.’””—Eps.] 
DuneE.ien, N. J., Second month 23d, 1887. 
Wo. M. JACKSON : We have read thy article i in the 
the INTELLIGENCER, and wish to contribute our mite 
toward helping the poor colored people of the South. 
Surely such devotion as Martha Scofield’s to the 
cause deserves encouragement and aid. 
_INTERESTED FRIENDS. 


FROM AX A NEBR ASKA "FRIEND. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE reading of your excellent paper is truly a feast 
to me, who am debarred the privilege of mingling 
with Friends either in a social or religious capacity. 
The INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL is the only medium 
or connecting link between me and the Society which 


Ilove so well. I have just been reading of the reli- 
gious visit paid to the scattered families of Friendsin 
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Nebraska by T. E. Hogue, a minister of Iowa. The 

account is very interesting, and I could but feel a 

longing desire that J, too, unworthy as I am, could 

have shared in the good things dispensed by the All- 

Father. Mary A, CALKINs. 
North Plat e, Neb. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Prof. Arthur Beardsley gave a very interesting 
lecture on Sixth-day evening, the 25th ult.,under the 
auspices of the Delphic Literary Society. His subject 
was “ A visit to our National Park,” and it was illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. 

—Several visitors attended the meeting on First- 
day morning. After the First-day school exercises 
were over, the meeting was a silent one. No spoken 
words could have made it more solemn and impres- 
sive. 

—The 246th student arrived on the 24th ultimo. 

—Phebe Fannie Foulke, A.B., of the class of 1882, 
has entered upon a two years course of study, under 
the direction of the Faculty, for her Second Degree. 

—John L. Cochran, B.S., of the class of 1873, died 
at his home in Folly Mills, Va., on the 24th of First 
month. 

—The present graduating class numbers 12; the 
next now numbers 35, most of whom will remain 
and graduate, forming one of the largest ever gradu- 
ated at Swarthmore. 

—A well attended and interesting meeting of edi- 
tors of college journals in Pennsylvania was held at 
Philadelphia on the 19th ult., and a permanent asso- 
ciation formed, with William G. Underwood, of 
Swarthmore, Class of 1887, as as President. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—Friends’ Review says: It seems right to cite here 
an expression of Lawrie Tatum, as follows: “I be- 
lieve that every meeting belonging to Iowa Yearly 
Meeting has grown up and been established without 
a pastor being employed.” This refers, we presume, 
to meetings in existence before the present move- 
ment towards the settled pastorate system took place. 
Pasadena Meeting, California, of which mention is 
made in L. Tatum’s letter, we are informed by an- 
other correspondent, is now “in charge” of Jere- 
miah Grinnell as supported pastor. We cannot but 
feel regret, also, whether this may seem “ traditional ” 
or not, at learning from the same source of informa- 
tion, that the meeting-house at Pasadena is provided 
with a steeple, and proposes to have an organ, as 
soon as funds are ready for that purpose. Are we 
over anxious in conceiving (to apply one of the ex- 
pressions of George Fox’s Journal) that some, at least, 
of the changes now under trial “ strike at the life” of 
the Society of Friends? 

—A contributor to Friends’ Review says: In all the 
yearly meetings there is much interest manifested in 
foreign missions. With one or two exceptions every 
yearly meeting has a Foreign Mission Board. North 
Carolina has only the Women’s Foreign Board, and 
the last Yearly Meeting of Canada turned over their 
means and work to the Women’s Foreign Board. 
Several of the yearly meetings have, in addition to 
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the regular Board, also a Women’s Foreign Board. 
Most of the yearly meetings have undertaken special 
fields of work, but frequently two or three work in 
the same country. Some yearly meetings join in the 
work under the Boards of others. Thus, at least, six 
yearly meetings, I believe, aid our missions in Mexi- 
co, four in connection with the Board of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. I think that either the Boards of 
the yearly meeting, or of the women in four yearly 
meetings, assist English Friends in Syria. Two Amer- 
ican yearly meetings are interested in our mission in 
Japan, and at least two in Jamaica. Kansas is about 
to enter upon a mission in Alaska. Here and there 
Sabbath schools, or individuals, have supported pupils 
in mission schools. One of the most hopeful signs in 
our mission work, to which we should be far more 
alive, is the desire of many to see the foreign mis- 
sions of the various yearly meetings united under a 
single board. It would save much labor and some 
confusion and bring the yearly meetings much nearer 
together. Following the proposal of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting the four most western and four largest year- 
ly meetings have already appointed committees look- 
ing to such a union. More than once the formation 
of an American Friends’ Foreign Mission Board by 
the several yearly meetings bas been proposed and 
met with much favor, but from some cause or causes 
has failed of organization. 

—The Christian Worker (Chicago), representing 
the “ Evangelical” Western Friends, says: “ Those 
who have been actively connected with revival work 
all agree that singing is indispensable to a complete 
work in such meetings. A church that wants a re- 
vival, if it has an intelligent understanding of its 
needs, will expect singing as well as preaching. So 
well is this understood by the great evangelists of the 
day, that each one is accompanied by a singer. ; 
Friends, so far as we know, have singing in all their 
revivals. That they have either revivals or singing 
is proof of a marvelous change within the memory of 
men in middle life. The revival came with 
such evidence of almighty power that few were found 
to resist it. The Lord’s hand was recognized in it by 
every yearly, quarterly or monthly meeting where it 
was permitted to go. Scarcely was this work begun 
before singing was heard, recognized and cherished. 
First the voice of one alone, soon others joined, then 
the congregation sang.” 

—A writer in the Star and Crown (Indianapolis), 
in an article controverting the claim that water bap- 
tism is commanded by scripture, says: “Some of the 
sweetest spirits in Ohio Yearly Meeting, who are 
firmly opposed to the introduction of the outward 
baptism and supper, have been denounced as evi- 
dently unconverted. Some have spoken of those 
who believe in ordinances as ‘ Water Friends.’ I can 
not concede to them this right, the two names from 
which derived being diametrically opposed, for since 
the days of Fox all who have laid claim to the name 


of Friends have born testimony against water and for 
the Holy Spirit.” : 
Wuar I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
—Robert Briwning. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


AFTER the rain, my friend, 
After the rain, 

Soon will the Father send 
Gladness again ; 


Weeping endures awhile, 
Joy comes at last, 
Brighter the world shall smile 
When tears are past. 


Far yonder cloud shall flee 
Over the height; 
There, on the darkened sea, 

Fall gleams of light ; 


After the rain, my love, 
After the rain, 
Sunshine, like Noah’s dove, 

Steals back again. 


Brave souls can bear the showers, 
Heavy and chill, 

Hearts that are strong as ours 
Grief cannot kill ; 


Wait, with your hand in mine, 
Trustful and true ; 

Wait till the glories shine 
Out of the blue! 


After the rain. my dear, 
After the rain, 

Skies will be calm and clear, 
Birds sing again ; 


Blossoms shall ope their eyes, 
Blooming and bright ; 
Earth will be paradise, 
Life a delight; 


Only be hopeful, sweet, 
Never complain ; 
Daisies will kiss your feet 
After the rain ! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


“ LET NO MAN TAKE THY CROWN.” 


THE Master has said, “I come quickly ; 
So watch and hold fast till I come; 
And then, as reward, I will give thee 
A crown of bright glory, and home,— 
A home in those beautiful mansions 
Where sorrow and sin are unknown.” 
So now we must watch and be faithful 
Lest some one take from us our crown. 


There are snares and temptations around us, 
And dangers on every hand, 

And we must have help from the Master, 
If we through these perils would stand ; 

We must be on our guard every moment, 
Our armor must not be laid down ; 

And we must each moment be watching, 
Lest some one take from us our crown. 


Soon the long night of watching and waiting, 
The dark dreary night, will be o’er ; 

The Master will come in the morning, 
And we will know sorrow uo more. 
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So now we will ever be faithful, 
Our armor we’ll never lay down ; 
For we must be watching each moment, 
Lest some one take from us our crown. 
Mary M. BUCKLAND, 
GERMAN EMIGRATION TO THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES: 


THE greatest influx of Germans commenced about 
1700. Within the following twenty-five years vast 
numbers fled from the desolations and persecutions at 
home to the English colonies in America, and it is es- 
timated that over fifty thousand, within that time, 
reached the Province of Pennsylvania. A few miles 
from Coblentz, on the Rhine, is the well-built and 
attractive town of Neuwied ; it has now a population 
of about ten thousand, comprising Romanists, Lu- 
therans, Moravian Brethren, Baptists and Jews, who 
live together in great harmony. Count Frederic of 
Wied, whose family still occupies the spacious palace 
atits north end, founded the town in 1653, on the 
site of the village of Langendorf, which was entirely 
destroyed in the Thirty Years’ War. Here, in 1705, 
arrived a number of Lutherans, who had fled from 
persecutions at Wolfenbriittel and Halberstadt. The 
then Count of Wied, who welcomed all comers, with- 
out distinction of religion, gave them residence and 
protection. Here they remained for some time, and 
then went on down the river to Holland, where they 
embarked in 1707, for New York. Aftera severe and 
protracted voyage, a violent storm drove their small 
ship south of Sandy Hook, obliging the master to 
take refuge in the capes of the Delaware, and ulti- 
mately land his passengers at Philadelphia. Deter- 
mined to continue to the Province of New York, the 
emigrants left the Quaker City, journeying overland ; 
traveling thitherward, they reached the edge of the 
Schooley’s Mountain range, in Morris County, New 
Jersey, and were suddenly confronted by the view of 
a charming valley. Below were the pleasant reaches 
of the Musconnetcong, flowing tranquilly between 
grassy banks, with rich meadows rolling back in gen- 
tle undulations, seeming fairly to invite settlement. 
To these tempest-tossed wanderers it appeared, in- 
deed, a land of promise ; what more could they de- 
sire in a search for homes? New York Province cer- 
tainly would offer no richer or more inviting locality ; 
here they decided to remain. Passing down the 
mountain, they drove their tent-stakes and laid their 
hearthstones as the commencement of a settlement 
which has been known from that day to this as the 
German Valley. Many now well-known families in 
Morris, Hunterdon, and Somerset Counties take their 
origin from this ancient little Lutheran community. 
Hendrick Hudson, after his voyage in the “ Half- 
Moon,” in 1609, in writing of the locality on which 
now—a populous crescent—the city of Newburgh 
rests, mentions it as a “ pleasant place to build a town 
on.” As the Palatine parish of Quassaick, on this 
“pleasant place,” a town was laid out, about one 
hundred years later, by emigrants from Germany. 
The company comprised forty-two persons, who, 


1From an article in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, by Andrew D. Mellick, Jr. 


under the guidance of their pastor, Joshua Kockerthal, 
had been sent to America by Queen Anne, who had 
guaranteed them ninepence a day for a year’s support, 
and a grant of land on which to settle. They had 
been driven to the fields in midwinter by the destruc- 
tion of their homes by the French, and had applied 
to the English government for aid,as Protestants who 
were suffering from abject poverty because of their 
religious beliefs. On reaching New York, Lord Love- 
lace had them transported to Quassaick Creek, and 
ultimately his successor Governor Hunter issued to 
them a patert for twenty-one hundred and ninety 
acresofland. The first place of worship in Newburgh 
was a little Lutheran church, twenty feet square, 
built by these German settlers. The settlement, asa 
German community, did not prosper. The Palatines, 
who were mostly husbandmen, found the rough hill- 
sides much inferior for cultivation to the rich lands 
they had known overtheseas. Attracted by descrip- 
tions from friends, located in Pennsylvania, of the 
fertile regions they inhabited, the individual owners 
gradually sold the plots originally apportioned them 
and removed to that Quaker colony. By 1743 prac- 
tically the place had changed from a German settle- 
ment to a Scotch-English neighborhood. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively short time the Palatines 
lived on Quassaick Creek, they left an indelible mark 
on the country, and a record of which the people of 
Newburg, are still proud. That city’s historian, Mr. 
E. M. Ruttenber, writes that “no citizens of more 
substantial worth are found under the flag of this, 
their native land, than their descendants; no braver 
men were in the armies of the Revolution than Her- 
kimer and Muhlenberg. Had they done nothing in 
the parish but made clearings in its forests and 
planted fields, they would be entitled to grateful re- 
membrance ; but they did more: they gave to it its 
first church and its first government, and in all its 
subsequent history their descendants have had a 
part.” 

The citizens of London were astonished to learn 
in May and June, 1709, that five thousand men, 
women and children, Germans from the Rhine, 
were under tents in the suburbs. By October the 
number had increased to thirteen thousand, and com- 
prised husbandmen, tradesmen, school-teachers and 
ministers. These emigrants had deserted the Pal- 
atinate owing to French oppression, and the per- 
secution by their prince, the Elector John William, 
of the House of Newburgh, who had become a de- 
voted Romanist, though his subjects were mainly 
Lutherans and Calvinists. Professor Henry A. 
Homes, in an able paper treating of this emigration, 
read before the Albany Institute in 1871, holds that 
the movement wes due not altogether to unbearable 
persecutions, but largely to suggestions made to the 
Palatines in their own country by agents of companies 
who were anxious to obtain settlers for the British 
colonies in America, and thus give value to the com- 
pany’s lands. The emigrants were certainly seized 
with the idea that by coming to England its govern- 
ment would transport them to the Provinces of New 
York, the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania. Of the latter 
Province they knew much, as many Germans were 
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already there. Pastorius, the founder of German- 
town, had published circulars in Germany extolling 
the colony and inviting settlement. Penn had also 
well advertised in the Palatinate the inducements for 
settlers offered by his grant. The emigrants had also 
heard of the success of Pastor Kockerthal’s little 
colony which had gone to New York the previous 
year, and they were all anxious to be transported to 
a country where rich lands were to be had at no cost, 
and where their efforts for subsistence would be un- 
disturbed by oppressions. 

The English government was much distressed by 
the arrival of this vast number of impoverished emi- 
grants. Their coming not having been anticipated, 
no plans had been made for their distribution in the 
colonies, or their care in England. Means were taken 
at once to notify the Dutch and German authorities 
that no more would be received. This certainly had 
the sympathy of the Elector Palatine, who had al- 
ready published an order punishing with death and 
confiscation all subjects who should quit their native 
country. Great efforts were made to prevent suffer- 
ing among these poor people; thousands of pounds 
were collected for their maintenance, from churches 
and individuals, all over England ; they were lodged 
in warehouses, empty dwellings, and in barns, and 
the Queen had a thousand tents pitched back of 
Greenwich, on Blackheath. Here, on that historic 
moor, where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade had assem- 
bled the rebellious men of Kent, and where, later, 
Claude Duval and other bold riders of the road were 
wont to relieve belated travellers of their gold and 
jewels, was presented the strange spectacle of an en- 
campment of five thousand alien people, speaking an 
alien tongue, awaiting with patience and confidence 
a help and relief they felt sure would come from the 
sympathy and compassion of Protestant Englishmen. 

Although Mortimer, in his ‘“ History of England,” 
says it was never known who encouraged them to 
this emigration, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed in 1711, elicited facts, as their report 
shows, going to prove that the Queen’s government 
was not altogether guiltless in provoking the move- 
merit. The Palatines testified that they had left their 
country because of books and papers, containing 
Queen Anne’s picture, that had been distributed, urg- 
ing their coming to England, that they might be sent 
to Her Majesty’s plantations in the colonies. It is 
hardly to be believed that they would have come 
almost at one time, and in such great numbers, with- 
out having received encouragement from agents or 
others, who must, at least apparently, have made 
promises, with authority. The Germans evidently 
expected that immediately on arrival in England 
they were to be dispatched in a body across,the sea ; 
but noone stood ready to carry out such a programme. 
If the government had made promises, it was with 
expectation of no such liberal response. To carry 
thirteen thousand people would require a great fleet 
of the small vessels of that time, and there were no 
ships for such aservice. Much time would also be 
required in preparing for their arrival in America, 
and in perfecting arrangements for their final settle- 
ment. Notwithstanding the great’ efforts made by 
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the English people, very much distress followed thig 
unhappy hegira. Disease decimated their ranks 
and many wandered about England, becoming 4 
poverty-stricken incubus on the parishes. Numbers 
of the younger men enlisted in the British army gery. 
ing in Portugal, and some made their own way to 
Pennsylvania, presumably by effecting arrangement 
with the masters of vessels, whereby, on arrival, their 
services were to besold for a term sufficient to secure 
payment of their passage-money. This was not an 
unusual means of emigration to the colonies at that 
time. 





EARTHQUAKES IN NORTH AMERICA} 
IN endeavoring to determine the degree to which 
the different parts of North America have been sub- 
jected to devastating earthquake shocks, or to those 
which would prove disastrous in a country occupied 
by complicated society, we find ourselves met with 
the difficulty which arises from the brevity of our 
historic records concerning the greater part of this 
continent. It is true that in Mexico, and the penin- 
sula district to the southward, we have a record 
which comprises nearly five hundred years; but of 
the rest of the continent our longest records are only 
of about half that duration, and these concern only a 
little strip of country along the Atlantic coast of the 
continent; for the remainder the information is for g 
brief term of a single century. It has occurred to the 
present writer that it may be possible to supplement 
this extremely imperfect historical record by an ex- 
amination of the very numerous poised blocks as 
well as the detached and frail columns of stone 
which abound in many districts, natural monuments 
which would be overturned by a succession of great 
earthquakes as easily as a Gothic steeple or other 
frail work of human architecture. Although little 
has been done with this method of investigation, it 
will be possible to make some use of it in extending 
an inquiry which, if it rested on human testimony 
alone, would be extremely imperfect and unsatisfac- 
fory. 

These natural indices of a quiet earth have been 
formed in two different ways, viz.: in the glaciated 
districts, which practically comprise the northern half 
of the continent, including all of New England, New 
York, a great part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and the northern tier of the Western States and 
Territories to the Pacific, as well as all the vast terri- 
tory to the northward of the United States, we often 
find perched boulders, or erratics, left upon the sur- 
face at the melting of the glacial sheet. These blocks 
not infrequently were dropped in positions from 
which a great earthquake shock would easily dis- 
lodgé them; occasionally we find a large block which, 
when the ice melted away, came to be lodged on sup- 
porting stones, or on the summit of a rocky hill, ina 
very insecure position. Yet more often we find 4 
spheroidal block, say two or three feet in diameter, 
perched on a larger boulder. In great part these 
poise stones have been overturned by snow-slides 
and falling trees; those which escaped these mis- 


1From an arti¢le in Scribner's Magazine, by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, 
of Harvard University, on ‘‘ The Stability of the Barth.’ 
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chances have often fallen a prey to boys who take a 
natural delight in assisting gravitation. In New 
England and other glaciated districts, the present 
writer bas observed many hundreds of such natural 
indications of immunity from earthquakes. The 
other class of these indicators is that of columns or 
other unstable masses of rock which have been pre- 
served, while the surrounding rock has been worn 
away, either by the action of rain and streams, or, 
more rarely, by the beating of the ocean waves when 
the sea was higher than it is at present. All these 
pinnacled rocks date from times which, in a historic 
sense, are very ancient, perhaps hundreds of times as 
remote as the first written records of this continent. 
The most of these pillared stones having an height of 
twenty feet, may be safely reckoned as of an age of 
at least twenty thousand years, and thus give us evi- 
dence of long continued immunity from shocks of the 
first or second order in the districts in which they 


are found. 
* * * * * 


It is to be noted, however, that since the settle- 
ment of this New England country there have been 
several shocks of an alarming nature, which have 
principally affected the State of Massachusetts. That 
of 1727 and several following years was one of the 
most peculiar disturbances which have ever been re- 
corded. The first movements of this long-continued 
series of shocks disturbed a tolerably large area; but 
in a short time the shocks became confined tothe 
region near the old town of Newbury, Mass., where, 
from 1727 to 1740, each shock, though the motion was 
slight, wasaccompanied by loud and terrifying sounds 
proceeding from the depths of the earth. We have 
the story of this strange convulsion from the journal 
of the Rev. Matthias Plant, the pastor of the Puritan 
church at Newbury. Although he viewed the mat- 
ter rationally, many people believed that the tumult 
was caused by the devil at work in his nether 
realm. 

In 1755, almost coincidently with the great Lisbon 
earthquake," Central New England was visited by a 
disturbance of considerable violence, one which, 
though a single shock, was probably nearly, if not 
quite, as violent as any of the several movements 
which have recently occurred in South Carolina, 
This disturbance, though not hurtful to life or limb, 
did a good deal of minor damage to the buildings of 
Boston and vicinity ; a good part of the chimneys 
were overturned, and wherever a heavy weight was 
supported ona tall, frail base the effects were con- 
siderable. John Winthrop, then professor of physics 
and astronomy in Harvard College, one of the few 
eminent American men of science of the eighteenth 


. century, states that the bricks from the chimney of 


his house, in Cambridge, the top of which was thirty- 
two feet from the ground, were thrown to a point 
thirty feet from the base of this structure. If we may 
trust this observation, it is clear that the shock, 
though not of great violence, was of sufficient force 
to bring havoc to many flimsy structures of the pres- 
entday. Since 1755 there has been no earthquake 
in this district which can be termed menacing in its 


violence,‘ though movements of slight importance 
have been numerous. 

We may reasonably conclude that while the New 
England district has probably long been exempt from 
disturbances of great severity, the Massachusetts dis- 
trict appears to be liable to shocks of a violence suffi- 
cient to wreck buildings which are not well fitted to 
to sustain such assaults. 

* * * * * 

The shocks of 1811-13 are, by their violence and 
continuity, to be ranked among the first score of re- 
corded earthquakes. Save perhaps that which, in 
1819, disturbed the delta of the Indus, in Western 
Hindostan, the Mississippi earthquake of 1811 direct- 
ly produced more extensive and permanent local 
geographical changes than any other of which we 
have an account ; so violent and continuous were the 
shakings that the alluvial land in the neighborhood 
of New Madrid was lowered below its previous level, 
and into the depressed region the stream of the Miss- 
issippi poured in such violence that for a time its low- 
er waters, for a considerable part of their course, 
turned backward toward their source. Although the 
colonizing of the district had just begun, the area of 
country already cleared by settlers which was con- 
verted into morasses by the shock was so great that 
the Government was compelled to furnish some hun- 
dreds of thousand acres of new lands on higher 
ground to those whose dwelling-places had been made 
uninhabitable. It seems likely thatan area of not 
less than five thousand square miles was, on the 
average, though irregularly, lowered to the depth of 
ten feet below its original level. Theenergy of these 
shocks was so great that the low, strongly built cabins 
of the frontiersmen were wrecked, the forest trees 
were beaten against each other, and their branches 
interlocked as they swung to and fro. The irregular 
movements of the ground led to the formation of 
numerous great crevices, from which turbid waters 
were thrown up to aconsiderable height. To protect 
themselves from being engulfed in these fissures, the 
people felled trees so that they lay on the ground at 
right angles to the general trend of the fissures, and 
built places of refuge on the broad foundations which 
they thus secured. There can be no question that a 
desturbance of this magnitude would,‘in the present 


‘condition of the region where it occurred, cause 


greater distruction than did that which recently oc- 
curred at Charleston, S. C. 

These two series of shocks, that of 1811 and 1886, 
have a close general relation to each other; so alike 
are they, indeed, as to suggest that the great series of 
repeated shocks, gradually diminishing in intensity, 
may be the type of disturbance characteristic of the 
lowland districts of the southern part of this continent. 
The New Madrid earthquake of 1811 was, however, 
by far the most extended phenomenon; the shocks 
were more frequent and of much greater violence, 
and the period during which they recurred was far 
longer than in the Carolinian disturbances. 


* 
It is satisfactory to find that, within the area of the 
United States, two centuries of historic record and 


much natural evidence go to show that great earthe: 
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quakes are exceptional, but this should not blind us 
to the fact that large areas are already known to have 
suffered from movements which may bring wide- 
spread destruction, where the builder takes no ac- 
count of any other disturber of stability save gravi- 
tation. It is not likely that we as yet know, by ex- 
perience, the full extent of country which is subject 
to this order of shocks; our historic perspective is 
very short, and the natural evidence does not.give us 
any assurance concerning disturbances of this lesser 
order. It is clear that we cannot, in this country, 
reckon on an earth as stable as that of the northern 
region of Europe, where our race was bred and our 
building system developed. It is equally clear that 
the mode of construction should be adapted to the 
new needs which the less firm ground of this country 
imposes on us. 

As long as the building material most commonly 
in use was timber, and the masonry structures of a 
low and substantial nature, they were fairly fitted to 
afford the resistance required to withstand the shocks 
which could be expected to come uponthem. But 
the combination of ambition and economy which is 
filling the land with lofty and flimsy structures invites 
calamity on the least disturbance of the earth. The 
shock of 1755, which did little more than stir the fears, 
shake down the chimney-tops of the old town of Bos- 
ton, and afford a text for many interesting sermons, 
would be extremely disastrous to the higher and 
weaker structures of to-day. 

The prescriptions which the architect has to follow 
in preparing his buildings to resist the strains ofa 
moderate earthquake are simple, and do not require 
any great increase in the course of construction. Itis 
well to understand that the actual movement of the 
ground, even in violent shocks, is slight. In those 
which we have termed of the first order it is doubtful 
if the movement ever amounts to a foot in amplitude, 
while the shocks which we may anticipate in this 
country, such as have recently occurred in Charleston, 
for instance, probably swing the earth to and fro with- 
in the space of an inch. The destruction is done 
in part by the suddenness of the to-and-fro motion, 
which breaks the foundation from the superstructure, 
but in larger measure by the pendulum-like vibra- 
tion which is set up in the building. This pendulum 
movement may cause an oscillation of one inch at the 
foundations to be several feet in a sixth floor, or, say, 
one hundred feet above the ground. The rending 
effect of this pendulum-like swinging, especially in 
weak masonry, may easily be imagined. 

LIGHT. 
THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world die 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
—FrRancis-W. BouRDILLON. 


We judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.—Emer- 
son. 








=—=—=,. 
THE THREE PERIODS OF LINCOLN’S Lirg 
WE shall see in the course of the present work hoy 
the life of Abraham Lincoln divides itself into throes 
principal periods, with corresponding stages of hig 
intellectual development: the first, of about f 
years, ending with his term in Congress; the 3econd, 
of about ten years, concluding with his final campaj 
of political speech-making in New York and Ney 
England, shortly before the presidential nominations 
of 1860; and the last, of about five years, terminating 
at his death. We have thus far traced his career 
through the first periodof forty years. In the several] 
stages of frontier experience through which he had 
passed, and which in the main but repeated the 
trials and vicissitudes of thousands of other boys and 
youths in the West, only so much individuality had 
been developed in him as brought him in to the lead. 
ing class of his contemporaries. He had risen from 
laborer to student, from clerk to lawyer, from politi. 
cian to legislator. That he had lifted himself by 
healthy ambition and unaided industry out of the 
station of a farm-hand, whose routine life begins and 
ends in a backwoods log-cabin, to that representative 
character and authority which seated him in the na- 
tional Capitol to aid in framing laws for his country, 
was already an achievement that may well be held 
honorably to crown a career of forty years. 

Such achievement and such distinction, however, 
were not so uncommon as to appear phenomenal, 
Hundreds of other boys, born in log cabins, had won 
similar elevation in the manly, practical school of 
Western public life. Even in ordinary times there 
still remained within the reach of average intellects 
several higher grades of public service. It is quite 
probable that the superior talents of Lincoln would ' 
have made him Governor of Illinois or given him 4 
term in the United States Senate. But the story of 
his life would not have commanded, as it now does, 
the unflagging attention of posterity had there not 
fallen upon hisgeneration the unusual conditions and 
opportunities brought about by a series of remarka- 
ble convulsions in national politics. If we would 
correctly understand how Lincoln became, first a con- 
spicuous actor, and then a chosen leader, in a great 
strife of national parties for supremacy and power, 
we must briefly study the origin and development of 
the great slavery controversy in American legislation 
which found its highest activity and decisive culmi- 
nation in the single decade from 1850 to 1860. We 
should greatly err, however, if we attributed the new 
events in Lincoln’s career to the caprice of fortune, 
The conditions and opportunities of which we speak 
were broadly national, and open to all without re 
striction of rank or locality. Many of his contempo- 
raries had seemingly overshadowing advantages, by 
prominence and training, to seize and appropriate 
them to their own advancement. It is precisely this 
careful study of the times which shows us by what 
inevitable process of selection honors and labors of 
which he did not dream fell upon him ; how, indeed, 
it was not the individual who gained the prize, but 
the paramount duty which claimed the man.—Nie- 
lay and Hay, in The Century. 
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INTEREST IN STUDY. 


IN all pedagogy the great thing is to strike the iron 
while hot, and to seize the wave of the pupil’s inter- 
est in each successive subject before its ebb has come, 
so that knowledge may be got and a habit of skill ac- 
quired—a headway of interest, in short, secured, on 
which afterward the individual may float. There is 
a happy moment for fixing skill in drawing, for mak- 
ing boys collectors in natural history, and presently 
dissectors and botanists; then for initiating them into 
the harmonies of mechanics and the wonders of 
physical and chemical law. Later, introspective psy- 
chology and the metaphysical and religious myster- 
ies take their turn; and last of all, the drama of 
human affairs and worldly wisdom in the widest 
sense of the term. In each of us a saturation point is 
goon reached in all these things; the impetus of our 
porely intellectual zeal expires, and unless the topic 
be one associated with some urgent personal need 
that keeps our wits constantly whetted about it, we 
settle into an equilibrium, and live on what we 
learned when our interest was fresh and instinctive, 
without adding to the store. Outside of their own 
business the ideas gained by men before they are 
twenty-five are practically the only ideas they shall 
have in their lives. They cannot get anything new. 
Disinterested curiosity is past, the mental grooves 
and channels set, the power of assimilation gone. If 
by chance we ever do learn anything about some en- 
tirely new topic we are afflicted with the strange 
sense of insecurity, and we fear to advance a resolute 
opinion. But, with things learned in the plastic days of 
instinctive curiosity, we never lose entirely our sense 
of being at home. There remains a kinship, a senti- 
ment of intimate acquaintance, which, even when we 
know we have failed to keep abreast of the subjeet, 
flatters us with a sense of power over it, and makes 
us feel not altogether out of the pale. 

Whatever individual exceptions might be cited to 
this are of the sort that “ prove the rule.” 

To direct the moment of the instinctive readiness 
for the subject is, then, the first duty of every edu- 
cator. As for the pupils, it would probably lead to a 
more earnest temper on the part of college students 
if they had less belief in their unlimited future in- 
tellectual potentialities, and could be brought to real- 
ize that whatever physics and political economy and 
philosophy they are now acquiring are, for better or 
worse, the physics and political economy and philoso- 
phy that will have to serve them to the end.—Prof. 
Wm. James, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE ST. ELMO’S LIGHT AT SANDY HOOK. 
PETER CAMERON writes to the New York Telegram 
that on the evening of the 18th of February he was 
at Sandy Hook, the guest of Keeper Edwards of No. 
2 United States Life-saving Station, making studies 
for his new painting, “The Landing of the Lifeboat,” 
and that he saw a sight that surprised him. We 
quote; 

At six p.m. it commenced suddenly to thunder 
and lighten, this being almost unheard of here at 
this season of the year. At seven p. m.I sallied out 
to the seashore, guided alone by the brilliant flashes 





‘of electricity, and while doing my best to study the 
weird effects of light and shade and at the same time 
hold up against the gale and drenching rain, a thun- 
derbolt like a ball of white-hot irom passed close to 
me and with incredible swiftness described a most 


erratic course around me and overhead, leaving me 


stunned with its noise and for the time being blinded 


with its glare. When I had recovered a little I 


found that my beard and mustache and the rim of 
my storm hat were enveloped in a greenish blue fire 


and on raising my hand I found that my finger tips 
were similarly illuminated. ‘ Having observed this 
phenomenon before in the tropics and at Cape Horn, 
I was not alarmed; still, knowing that discretion is. 
the better part of valor, I retreated to the sheltering 
doorway of the lifeboat house, from which I wit- 
nessed for three hours one of the most brilliant and 
incessant electrical storms that it has ever been my 
lot to behold. 

As the patrolmen returned from their nightly 
watch they declared that this storm surpassed all 
they had ever seen in the winter season and each of 
them related that for much of the time their hair 
and mustaches had been charged with blue fire, as 
mine was. When the storm was at its height I ob- 
served the St. Elmo’s light at the head of the tall sig- 
nal mast in front of the station. It appeared like a 
dull blue phosphorescent ball that grew brighter dur- 
ing the passing squalls. I drew the attention of 
Keeper Edwards and two patrolmen to it, and they 
affirmed that in all their marine experience they had 
never seen it before. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The recent death of Sir Joseph Whitworth, the emi- 
nent English mechanical engineer, has revived many sto- 
ries of his early achievements. His greatest mechanical 
achievements were the production of exactitude and meth- 
od in the manufacture of tools for machinists. His “true 
plane” and “ true screw” solved the question of exacti- 
tude. His later achievements in the production of enor- 
mous armaments sink into insignificance when compared 
to the benefits machinists and the world in general re- 
ceived frem the minute and careful exactitude he brought 
about in the production of tools. 


—The seismoscope at the United States Signal Office in 
Washington was disturbed by and accurately recorded at 7 
hours 33 minutes no seconds, a. m., 7.50 meridian time, on 
the24th, the arrival at that point of the recent earth- 
quake reported from France and Italy. A rough calcula- 
tion gives about five hundred miles per hour as the veloci- 
ty of transmission. 


—A Poona (India) paper, the Keseri, speaks as follows 
with reference to Dr. Joshee, the Hindu lady who gradu- 
ated in Philadelphia last year: “We are very glad to an- 
nounce the safe arrival of Mr.and Dr. Anandibai Joshee in 
their native land. We cannot but admire and praise Dr- 
Joshee’s great courage in crossing the ocean, and the perse- 
verance with which she studied and earned her medical 
diploma at the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 
When we consider the opposition and the strong prejudice 
entertained by the people of this country against female 


education, and also the troubles and trials endured by Mr. 5 


and Dr. Joshee in venturing to do this great thing against 
public opinion, our admiration for them increases very 
greatly.” 
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—The annual expenses of the Pope are about eight mil- 
lion lire. Theodoli, the majorduomo of the Vatican, has 
recently made the following estimate of the income of the 
papal treasury to be expected during the year 1887. The 
money deposited * English banks by Pius IX brings an 
annual interest of four and a half million lire; the rents 
from real estate are a million, and the Peter’s pence is es- 
timated at one and a half million lire. According to this, 
there will be a deficit of about one million lire for 1887. [A 
lire is equal to 18 cents 2 mills, American money.] 

—The colleges of this country contain 18,000 female 
students. 

—Fifty thousand tons of soot were taken from London 
chimneys last year. Its value was set at $204,000, az a 
fertilizer. 

—French engineers have under consideration a plan of 
constructing a ship canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. It would shorten the route to Asia by three 
days, and open up a new country to trade. 

—The President has signed the act to idemnify certain 
subjects of the Chinese Empire for losses sustained by the 
violence of a mob at Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, in 
September, 1885. — 

—The rules of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
provide for having action brought against any member 
aecused of drunkenness, or of keeping a saloon. If found 
guilty of drunkenness he can be expelled by a majority 
vote of those present; if he is convicted of keeping a saloon, 
he is declared expelled without a ballot. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A VeRY serious earthquake occurred, on the morning of 
the 23d ultimo, in Northern Italy, and the adjacent region 
of France, the centre of disturbance being probably at 
Nice, where a second, but much lighter shock was experi- 
enced on the 25th. In that city and in many others, much 
damage was done, and the loss of life was very great. A 
despatch from Rome makes up the following list of the 
killed and wounded on the Italian side of the border : Ba- 
jardo, 300 killed and wounded: Diano Marina, 250 killed 
and injured; Brassano, 50 killed and 36 injured; Diano 
Castello, 30 killed; Castello, 30 killed and many injured. 
The number killed is less than was atfirst supposed. It 
is estimated that in the Province of Porto Maurizio 570 
were killed and 156 injured. In the Province of Genoa 64 
were killed and 37 injured. Bajardo and Diano Marina 
were the only places destroyed. Ata house near Diano 
Marino a ball was proceeding when the shocks came. The 
building was completely wrecked and a terrible loss of life 
resulted, The dancers lay dead in heaps upon the ground. 
Many of the houses destroyed had large tanks underneath, 
which were filled with new olive oil, intended for exporta- 
tion to France and Germany. 

In France the loss of life was not serious. A despatch 
from Paris on the 25th ult., says: Flammarion and other 
astronomers predict further shocks, but they say the dis- 
turbances will probably be less severe. Slight damage was 
done in Basses Alps in the Department of Var; the walls 
of houses and churches were cracked. No lives were lost. 
At Nice and Cannes the panic is subsiding, and the inhabi- 
tants who have been camping out are returning. ‘The 
hotels here are crowded with fugitives from the Riviera. 
Many reached this city but partially dressed, and others 
without luggage. A number of ladies are suffering from 

- illness, caused by fright during the earthquake. 

RoL1Lo OGDEN, Pastor of the Case Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, resigned on the 27th ult. In 
his letter of resignation he says: ‘‘ My only reason for this 


== 
step isa change, or rather growth and maturing of the 
ological opinions, which makes it impossible for me, ip 
good conscience, to longer assent to the doctrinal standany 
of the Presbyterian Church.’ 

A SEVERE snow storm prevailed’on the 24ht, throug 
the northern sections of New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. About a foot of snow fell upon a level, but way 
blown in places into drifts from five to twenty feet des 
Railroad travel in all directions was blocked. On the 
a very severe Storm of snow and rain prevailed in this city, 
and adjacent regions. ; 

THE death of James Freeman Clark, the well-knowy 
Unitarian pastor, was prematurely announced on the 26th, 
He was confined to his bed with a severe cold, but, a later 
despatch said that “ no serious results are anticipated,” 

THE Legislature of Virginia will meet in extra session 
on the 16th instant. The extra session, it is said, has beg 
made necessary “by the efforts of the representatives of 
the bondholders to compel the State to accept her coupons 
for taxes.” 

SEVERE repressive measures have been announced by the 
German Government in Alasce and Lorraine, the Provinces 
taken from France in 1870. A large majority of the pe» 
ple continue to oppose the union with Germany, which jp. 
flames Prince Bismarck’s resentment. 

CoNGREss adjourns on the 4th instant, at noon, the term 
of service of members of the House of Representatives gq. 
piring at that time. It is thought, at the present writing, 
that much business will be left undisposed of, and thats 
special session may be required. 

A SPECIAL despatch from Peoria, Illinois, says the tao 
thousand miners along the lines of the Peoria and Pekiy, 
Toledo, Peoria and Wabash and the Central Iowa Rail 
who have been on strike for several weeks, have reached 
settlement with their employers. The miners are to form 
co-operative associations. The mines will be worked by 
them, the mine owners getting three-fourths of a cent per 
bushel as rental. 

A SLIGHT earthquake was felt in South Carolina about 
6 o’clock on the morning of the 26th inst. At Summeryill 
the vibration lasted about five seconds and in one honseg 
vase was thrown down. The movement was from westt» 
east. It is said that since the earthquake on January 
31st, the land in Tyrell county, on the North Caroling 
coast, has risen twelve inches. , 


NOTICES. 

*.*Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 

evening at 8 o’clock in the parlor, at 15th and Race street, 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk, 


*,.* The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends” will hold a Conference with 
Parents, School Committees, Teachers, and others interest 
ed, on Seventh day, Third month 5th, 1887, at Fifteenthanl 
Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1.30 o’clock, P. 
Punctual attendance is desired. 

The subjects to be considered are: 

1. “What constitutes a suitable preparation for acoursed 
study in Science.” 
2. “The necessity and means of educating the will.” 
3. “ The first and last fifteen minutes of school.” 
All interested are invited to attend. 
Wm. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings will occur during Third month 
as follows. 
4. Nottingham, Little Britian, Pa., 
5. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
7. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Ia. 
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10. Salem, Woodstown, Mm. J. 
14. Baltimore, Lombard St. 
17, Haddonfield, Moorestown, RB: J; 





#,® Circular Meeting at Chester, Pa., Third month 6th, 
at 3 P. M. 


#,%A meeting of the committee appointed by Philadel- 
hia Yearly Meeting to consider the change in discipline, 
as proposed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held in Race street meeting-house, Third month 12th, 1887, 


at 10.30 a. m. 





CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
RacHEL W. Hrtxzorn, | “lets. 





#,*The stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held at Girard Avenue meeting house on 
gixth-day evening, Third month 11th, at 74 o’clock. It is 
desirable to have brief reports from the several organiza- 
tions and the attendance of Friends generally. Essays 
bearing on the cause very acceptable. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., \ Clerks 
ALICE E. Woop, j J 





#,*A Conference under the auspices of the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting will be held on 
the occasion of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Lombard 
street meeting-house, on First-day, Third month 14, at 3.30 
j P. M. 

wy subject of “ The Mission of the Society of Friends, 
and the Present Duty of its Members,” will be considered, 
and a free expression of yiews thereon is desired. By 
order of ' THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


Baltimore, Second month 21. 





#,# Susan Roberts acknowledges the following further 
receipts for Sarah Winnemucca’s school: Thomas Garri- 
gies, $5; M. W. Pozt, $5; previously acknowledged, $25; 
total $35. 





*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Upper Springfield meeting-house, Seventh day, Third 
month 12th, at 10.30 A. M. Carriages will meet the morn- 
ing train from Kinkora. All interested in the work are 
welcome. 

Wm. WALTON, 


MAGGIE D. ROGERS, } Clerks. 





¥,* Haddonfield Quarter’s Temperance Committee has 
pinted Conference to be held in Haddonfield meeting- 
b Third month 6th, at 3 o’clock; and one in Westfield 
meéting-house, Third month 13th, at 2.30 o’clock. All are 
cordially invited to be present. 
JouHN M. Lippincott, Clerk. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subseriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howarp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. RoBerts, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Henry M: Lana, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 
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EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
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FPRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. WEST CHESTER, Pa. 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 


First month 31st, 1887, A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


QUA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


Excellent 


SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 


the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college’ course 


for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R, CALEy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. R@s-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@3a 


'ANTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. .We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 


patching. Ifschools would gather such barrels, they would help 


us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


SS fe rrr 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Peng 
———— = 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE.GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN’ TEREST. 


RPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. 
— (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) SURPLUS, $1,300,0y, 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, ErrincgHAmM B. Morris. 
I 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ne 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurRpPLuUs of about Two Mm 
tions. sa ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCON TESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
‘THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Amos Hittporn dé C0, | ua" Sewed Work, in stock 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | made to measure. 924 Arch Street 
iehebidestine Philadelphia. 
Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY «CLINTON D. JEFFERIS: 


reson wommpearenanmugndanaed F. CHAS. EICHEL 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
909 Arch Street, Phila., 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STY) # 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. Romane ae Hae, Lane 


JUST PUBLISHED. . RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
By R. P. Hallowell, author of “ The Quaker Inva- , 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price 


veces 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON S 
15th and “Sey Mig akc: 1541 N. 13th St. 212 Wallace Sat t 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 





